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THE WIT AND OPINIONS OF DOUGLAS 
JERROLD. 
COLLECTED BY HIS SON, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


TRUE WORTH. 

Don’t think that money can do any thing and every 
thing—it can’t. There must be inward worth. The 
gold candlestick—if I may be so bold as to use a figure 
—may be prized, I grant; but its magnificence is only 
subservient to its use; the gold is very well, but after 
all, it’s the light we look to. 


NO CAUSE NO EFFECT. 

A rumour had been very general that a certain 
hard lugubrious actor was labouring under an inflam- 
mation of the brain. A friend having mentioned the 
report to Jerrold, was reassured in the following words: 


“Depend upon it there is not the least foundation for 
the report.” 


A BINDING PROMISE. 
He kissed her, and promised. Such beautiful lips ! 
Man's usual fate—he was lost upon the coral reefs. 


PAYING BY THE CLOCK. 

“You have charged me for a full-priced breakfast,” 
said a complaining guest, looking at his bill; “ and 
all Thad was a cup of milk and a chip of toast !” 

“You might have had coffee and eggs for the same 
money,” replied the waiter. 

“Ah,” cried the guest, “‘ then it seems you charge 
according to the clock: and if a man was to have only 
eggs at dinner-time, I suppose he’d have to pay for 
full-grown turkeys.” 

AN UNACKNOWLEDGED UTILITY. 

There appears to be a tacit compact in society to 
affect an ignorance of the very existence of the pawn- 
broker. His merits are never canvassed ; no man has, 
‘rever had, a personal knowledge of him. Men are 
Prone to vaunt the rectitude, the talents of their trades- 
eee wine-merchant,” ‘“‘My bootmaker,” even 
i. 'y attorney ;’ but who ever yet startled the delicacy 

“<ctipany with “ My pawnbroker” ? 

I SOLDIERS. 

“beg at as they ought to be, they are to the 
but as poppies to corn-fields. 


THE CRY OF THE DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
cree men are Memnouring for leisure—for time 
nce tapes What would they have ? Are 
Wt for nine osen servitors of the fair Do they 
» ten, eleven hours per diem, only six days 





in the week, live in the very atmosphere of beauty ? 
What have they to do but to take down and put by, 
to smile, to speak softly, to protest, and, for the benefit 
of the “ concern,” to tell a lie with the grace of perfect 
gentlemen ? 
ONE LEG IN THE GRAVE. 

People with one leg in the grave are so long before 
they put in the other. They seem, like birds, to re- 
pose better on one leg. 


A SUGGESTIVE PRESENT. 

Jerrold and a company of literary friends were out 
in the country, rambling over commons and down 
lanes. In the course of their walk, they stopped to 
notice the gambols of an ass’s foal. There was a very 
sentimental poet among the baby ass’s admirers, who 
grew eloquent as Sterne over its shaggy coat, and at 
last vowed that he should like to send the little thing 
as a present to his mother. “ Do,” Jerrold replied, 
‘and tie a piece of paper round its neck, bearing this 
motto, ‘ When this you see, remember me.’” 


AN ATTEMPT TO RETURN TO THE MIDDLE AGES 
is trying to make John Bull grow little again into 
John Calf. 
A LOVER'S ASPIRATION. 
The sky’s blue again,—blue as your precious eyes, 
—and the rain-drops hang upon the leaves as bright as 
the diamonds I wish I was rich enough to give you. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 

Jerrold was seriously disappointed with a certain 
book written by one of his friends. This friend heard 
that Jerrold had expressed his disappointment. 

Friend (to Jerrold). “I hear you said was the 
worst book I ever wrote.” 

Jerrold. ‘No, I didn't. I said it was the worst book 
any body ever wrote.” 


RAPID FORTUNES. 
Fortunes made in no time are like shirts made in 
no time ; it’s ten to one if they hang long together. 


THE DOWNFALL OF ENGLAND. 

Beautiful is the blending of the patriot with the 
stoic! Whenever England is destroyed—and consid- 
ering how often this calamity has occurred, the Bri- 
tish lion ought certainly to give place to the British 
cat—her political Jeremiahs neither rend their Sax- 
ony nor sprinkle ashes on their bursting heads; but 
straightway ship their woes, and steam to a tavern. 
“ England, beloved England,” cries our modern pa- 
triot, “is wiped from the world! Waiter, some Bur- 


gundy !” 
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VIRTUE WITH CLAWS. 

Virtue’s a beautiful thing in women, when they 
don’t go about, like a child with a drum, making all 
sorts of noises with it. There are some women who 
think virtue was given them as claws were given to 
cats—to do nothing but scratch with. 


EGOTISM. 

An eccentric party, of which Jerrold was one, agreed 
to have a supper of sheep’s heads. One gentleman 
present was particularly enthusiastic on the excellence 
of the dish, and as he threw down his knife and fork 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, sheep’s heads for ever, say I!” 

Jerrold, “ There’s egotism !” 

LOVE. 

Love's like the flies, and, drawing-room or garrets, 

goes all over the house. 


| ‘THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

Some people were praising the writings of a cer- 

tain Scot. Jerrold. “I quite agree with you that he 
should have an itch in the Temple of Fame.” 


A PROFESSOR. 

“Indeed, there are few things, from Chinese to 
backgammon, of which I am not professor. I dabble too 
a good deal in bar and pulpit cloquence. Ha, sir, the 
barristers I've fitted for the woolsack—the heads I’ve 
patted into shape for mitres! Even the stuttering 
parish-clerk of Tithepig-cum-Tottlepot, he took only 
three lessons, and nobody knew his ‘Amen’ for the 
same thing.” 

THE GENIUS OF MONEY. 

If at times it brings trouble upon men, as men are 
too apt in their excess of sincerity to declare, it must 
be allowed that the trouble it saves them is to the full 
as great as the perplexity it inflicts. 

A VERY THIN MAN. 

Ata bachelor party there was a gentleman remark- 
able for his thinness. Shall we call him Deedes? In 
the course of the evening a servant opened the door, 
and the cold air rushed into the apartment. 

Jerrold. “ By heavens! quick! shut the door. This 
draught will blow Deedes up the chimney !”" 


SENSIBILITY. 

A man who would thrive in the world has no such 
enemy as what is known by the term Sensibility. It 
is to walk barefoot in a mob; at every step your toes 
are crushed by the iron-shod shoon of crowding vaga- 
bonds, who grin from ear to ear at the wry faces you 
make—at the cries that may escape you. 


SITTING FOR YOUR PORTRAIT. 

If there be a plague upon earth, it is the plague 

of sitting under a continual struggle to call into your 

face, and keep there, your very prettiest and most 

amiable look, until duly fastened by pigments upon 
wainscot or canvas. 

CONDESCENSION. 

There are people who make even a million a very 

small matter, merely by the condescending way of 

speaking of it. 

HIGH BLOOD. 

High blood, like the finest wine, may be kept so 

long that it shall entirely lose its flavour. Hence the 

last man of an old family may be like the last bottle 


WIT AND WAGGERY. 
Wit I have heard called a merchant-prince, trading 
with the whole world; whilst waggery is a greengroge, 
making up small penn’orths for the local vulgar, 


QUEER PARTNERS. 
Jerrold, at a party, noticed a doctor, in solemp, 
black, waltzing with a young lady, who was dressed jp 
a silk of brilliant blue. 
Jerrold. “ As I live, there's a blue pill dancing wit) 
a black draught!” 

SUCCESS. 

No matter for his birthplace, his parentage — gy. 
cess has all-in-all in his name. Though he were boyy 
on the wayside, his mother a gipsy and his father q 
clipper of coin—for his name, and name alone, men 
shall bow down and worship him. Desert weeps at 
the early grave of the broken-hearted; success eats 
ortolans with a quack-salver at threescore. We may 
certainly be brought to allow the possible existence 
of unrewarded desert; but for success, there can be 
no doubt of his vitality. 


PICKING UP CHARACTER. 
Jerrold met Alfred Bunn one day in Jermyn Street, 
Bunn stopped Jerrold, and said, “ What! I suppose 
you're strolling about, picking up character.” 
Jerrold. “Well, not exactly; but there’s plenty 
lost hereabouts.” 
ABUSE OF THE WORLD. 

When [I hear a man cry out, “ It’s a bad world," 
must of course lump him with the aggregate iniquity; 
for how can he have the enormous vanity to select 
himself as the one pure Adam from naughty millions? 


THE GREEN-ROOM. 

Malice, envy, and slander may be there; but say 

where are they not, and what an amaranthine bank 

that will be—what a halfway resting-place to heaven 
for human weariness ! 


THE SPIRIT OF WEALTH. 

When people make money without earning it, its 

like taking a lot of spirits at one draught. It gets 

into their head, and they don’t know what they'r 

about. There’s a tipsiness of the pocket as well as 0 
the stomach. 


SWEET MAGICIAN LOVE. 

Mighty benevolence, Cupid, that takes away staits 
and blots; that gives the line of beauty to zig-zag uP 
turned noses; that smiles, a god of enchantment, 12 
all eyes however green, blinking, or stone-like; thi 
gives a pouting prettiness even to a hare-lip, bending 
it like Love’s own bow! Great juggler, Cupid, th! 
from his wings shakes precious dust in mortal eyes 
and lo! they see nor blight, nor deformity, nor sta 
or see them turned to ornament; even as, it is said 
the pearl of an oyster is only so much oyster-diseast 

Plutus has been called a grand decorator. He ca 
but gild ugliness, passing off the thing for its bright 
ness. But Love—Love can give to it the shape, and 
paint it with tints, of his own mother. Plutus may, 
after all, be only a maker of human pocket-piec® 
He washes deformity with bright metal, and so Pp 
it off upon the near-sighted ; now Love is an alchem* 
and will, at least to the eyes and ears of some one, tut 





of a famous vintage—a thing to talk of, not to use. 


the coarsest lump of clay to one piece of human go! 
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 yose to settle the matter in dispute. 





| you do want.” 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT MAN. 


Talk to him of Jacob's ladder, and he would ask 
the number of the steps. 
RESPECTABILITY. 


If all the rascals who, under the semblance of a 
smug respectability, sow the world with dissensions 


| and deceit, were fitted with a halter, rope would double 


its price, and the executioner set up his carriage. 


THE CHANGES OF THE HEART. 

“When we last met, ma'am, my heart was like a 
summer walnut,—green and tender; now, I can tell 
you, it’s plaguy hard in the shell.” 

A COMMON WANT. 

In the midst of a stormy discussion, a gentleman 
Waving his 
hands majestically over the excited disputants, he 


| began: “ Gentlemen, all I want is common sense—” 


“Exactly,” Jerrold interrupted, “ that is precisely what 
The discussion was lost in a burst of 
laughter. 

COURT FOOLS. 

In the good old times, kings and statesmen kept 
fools. It was something that even, and in its most 
wayward hour tyranny would listen to the rebuke of 
humanity, when uttered by an “innocent.” The bitter 
truth was sugared with nonsense, and so swallowed. 
Had the words of such fools more prevailed, haply 
the page of history had been less stained with blood 
and tears. 

“ BORN TO GREATNESS.” 

Certain families only have been born to govern- 
ment; there is an acknowledged breed of statesmen, 
even as Lord Derby has an immaculate breed of game 
bantams. 

READY-MADE WOOD PAVEMENT. 

When the Marylebone vestrymen were discussing 
the propriety of laying down wood pavement within 
their parish, and were raising difficulties on the sub- 
ject, Jerrold, as he read the report of the discussion, 
said, “ Difficulties in the way! Absurd. They have 
only to put their heads together, and there is the wood 
pavement.” 

TRUE PATRIOTISM, 

The “ new piece” was over, and the audience were 
delighted. Jones sat silent and motionless. ‘“ How 
is it, Jones,” said Brown, “ you do not applaud the 
new drama?” ‘“ Brown,” replied Jones, “I am an 
Englishman and a patriot; how, then, can I applaud 
these frequent successes of the French?” 


PATIENCE. 


Patience is the strongest of strong drinks, for it 


kills the giant Despair. 


; THE INDUSTRIOUS CITIZEN. 
n his business-hours the cockney is worthy of the 


a . ° 7 . 
ttention of any reflecting cart-horse. He is the genius 


of labour ; the willing serf to those worse than Egyp- 
nan task-masters, £. 3. d. 





a ROWING IN THE SAME BOAT. 
os ze we in the same boat, you know,” said a lite- 
sie “ to Jerrold. This literary friend was a 
sieee: « iy ér, and a comic writer only. Jerrold re- 
son A rm my good fellow, we do row in the same 
> Sut with very different skulls.” 


eee 





SCHISM AND REPENTANCE. 

A young author, somewhat too proud of a religious 
work he had written, entitled Schism and Repentance, 
wrote to Jerrold, begging him to subscribe for a copy. 
Jerrold replied that he might put him down for 
“Schism” by all means; but he would advise him to 
keep “ Repentance” for his publishers and readers. 


PIGS AS SEEN BY THE CHURCH. 
Pigs were created, not to yield bacon for plough- 
men, but for the higher purpose of supplying little 
pigs to parsons. 
BO2Z'S BOSWELL. 

Some friends were talking with Jerrold about an 
eminent littérateur, who was a devoted admirer and 
constant companion of Charles Dickens. ‘“ In fact,” 
said one of the friends, ‘“‘ he is to Dickens what Bos- 
well was to Johnson.” 

“ With this difference,” Jerrold replied, ‘ that he 
doesn’t do the Boz well.” 


TITLES. 
Titles, to be the real thing, should be like potatoes, 
and turn up with a lot of land about ’em. 


THE SCULPTOR’S REWARD. 

For two years his heart has been pulsating in that 
bit of marble, whence by degrees the wings of Cupid 
have unfolded themselves ; that crystal lump of stone 
has warmed with his daily doings into winged life. 
The arms and legs break from the block, the body 
throbs from it, the clustering ringlets are shaken out, 
and the soul dawns upon the Cupid’s face as light 
steals upon a lily. 


THE BIRTH OF A PRINCE. 

Jerrold was at a party when the Park guns an- 
nounced the birth ofa prince. ‘‘ How they do powder 
these babies!” Jerrold exclaimed. 


A SUGGESTIVE PAIR OF GRAYS. 

“ Well, Jerrold,” said the driver of a very fine pair 
of grays,—a jovial spendthrift, with whom Jerrold was 
enjoying a drive one day,—‘“ what do you think of my 
grays?” “ To tell you the truth,” Jerrold replied, “I 
was just thinking of your duns.” 


LYING, 

Don't give your mind to lying. A lie may do very 
well for a time, but, like a bad shilling, it’s found out 
at last. 

A VERY VILLAIN. 

He'd rob a captain of all that makes his commis- 
sion worth a farthing—the profit and glory of other 
people’s work. 


A SHORT CUT TO POPULARITY. 

I am certain that the shortest cut to popularity of 
some sort, is to do something desperate. A dull stupid 
fellow that pays his way and does harm to nobody, 
why, he may die off like a fly in November, and be no 
more thought of. But only let him do some devil's 
deed,—do a bit of murder as coolly as he'd pare a 
turnip,—and what he does and what he says, whether 
he takes coffee or brandy-and-water; when he sleeps 
and when he wakes, when he smiles and when he 
grinds his teeth,—all of this is put down as if all the 
world went upon his movements, and couldn't go on 





without knowing ’em. 
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A YOUNG LADY'S DESCRIPTION OF A STORM AT SEA. 

The sun went down like a ball of dull fire, in the 
midst of smearing clouds of red-currant jam. The wind 
began to whistle worse than any of the lowest orders 
of society in a shilling gallery. Every wave was sud- 
denly as big and high as Primrose Hill. The cords of 
the ship snapped like bad stay-laces. No best Genoa 
velvet was ever blacker than the firmament, and not 
even the voices of the ladies calling for the stewardess 
were heard above the orchestral crashing of the ele- 
ments. 

A JOKE WITH A TAX-GATHERER. 

The tax-gatherer once said to Jerrold, “ Sir, I’m 
determined to put a man in the house.” Jerrold re- 
plied, with a laugh, ‘‘ Couldn't you make it a woman?” 


BABYHOOD. 

We are profoundly convinced that the first year of 
a child’s life is the most tremendously important of 
any succeeding twelvemonth, though the creature shall 
number threescore and ten. Consider the blank sheet 
of paper with which the head of every baby, according 
to the philosopher, is lined. Think of it, and shudder 
when you see nurses and nursemaids writing their 
pothooks and hangers upon it, as though they wrote 
with rolling-pins, or, at the best, wooden skewers! 
Poor human papyrus! How many after-scratchings 
and cuttlefish-rubbings it shall take to scratch and 
rub out the marks—that, after all, may never wholly 
be effaced, but remain dingy and dark under snow- 
white hairs ! 

WOMAN'S PROTECTION. 

How beautifully has Nature, or Fashion, or what- 
ever it may be, ordained that woman should never be 
without pins! Even as Nature benevolently guards 
the rose with thorns, so does she endow woman with 
pins; a sharp truth not all unknown to the giddy and 
frolicsome. 

TNE PARISH-DOCTOR’S LAMP. 

Mars may have his planet, but give me what, in 
the spirit of the old mythology, might be made a star 
in heaven,—the night-lamp of the apothecary who 
fights disease beside the poor man’s bed, his only fee 
the blessing of the poor! 


“T WAS THINKING.” : 

An eminent artist, celebrated for his love of dis- 
cussion, paused once in the middle of one of his 
speeches; then said, “I was thinking—” ‘“ Think- 
ing! impossible! I don't believe it,” Jerrold replied. 


THE GROWTH OF A SHIP. 

This piece of ship anatomy was a few months since 
the home of singing-birds; and its green leaves danced 
and twinkled to their music. And now, though stripped 
and seeming dead, it will live a gallant life ; it will feel 
a noble sympathy with giant being ; it will pulsate to 
the billow; it will be a portion ofa living ship ; a beau- 
tiful and fearful thing, full-breasted, robed in flowing 
snow; a thing where grace and mightiness marry, and 
are indivisibly harmonised. The growth of a ship! 
The growth of a human thing! Why, it is alike. The 
earth and sky—all the elements have done their minis- 
tering, nursing the primal germ. And then as the babe 
is to the man, so is the timber to the craft. The child 
becomes an honest trader, or a sinful thief. The oak 
swims as a merchant, or plunders as a buccaneer. 





THE ROAD BY THE MILL-STREAM. | 
' By EDMUND G. WARREN. 





Tne text of Mr. Warren's illustrative picture has been op. 
of those exquisitely peaceful and homely English scene, 
which abound in the southern counties. A road descend; 
through sunshine and through shade to the little rust, 
bridge that spans the branch of the mill-stream, which, 
diving beneath its arch, passes through moss and fern, and 
all the lush grasses and wild-flowers, to join its large 
brother, in order that they may run together and heaye 
round the miller’s wheel, sleep together in the trout-haunted 
pool that gathers deep above the mill-dam, or rush tumbling 
in froth and foam through the race; while overhead the huge 
wheel clanks, rolls, and roars, whirling the stones and shak. 
ing the mill-house from its foundation to its vane. 

This was our sparkler’s first toil; but what a childhood 
his has been! Born in some cool cleft in the heart of the 
hill, he came into the world among the knotted roots and 
cresses that his own birth gave life to, while in return they 
sheltered him. Thus he stole out, diamantine crystal tha 
laughed in a hundred prisms and iridescent gems of incom. 
parable radiance before he had gone a yard. Before he had 
gone a furlong he formed a pool, and there lay lazily reflect. | 
ing a world of sky, with monstrous clouds or innumerable 
stars crowded on his little bosom,—a miniature universe, 
Simmering round this halting-place, he slid out hastily ing — 
freak, maybe chanting Tennyson’s perfect brook-verses; 

‘«T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 


I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses.” 
He slid slyly along under many a hedge, marking the margin 
of the fields with a deeper green line, upon which soon stood 
silver sallows,—white-leaved willows,—that glittered in the 
sun and shaking wind. Here and there a lofty poplar bowed © 
to the breeze, whose wide-spread roots were laved by the | 
sparkling vagrant of a stream. Soon he crept out from | 
under a hedge, and became a companion of the dusty high 
way, intending to keep side by side of this labourer, asa 
butterfly dances round a plough-horse for the whole length 
of a furrow. 

Mr. Warren, then, has given us that proud phase of the 
little one’s existence when he first attained to the dignity 
of a bridge,—more important than the first breeches to 4 
boy. For miles he had been used to the flowers ; all his lif 
the grasses had grown about him, and the trees congregated 
upon his banks. He had heard the whispered secrets of the 
willows, knew to whom, of all its tall brethren, the black 
poplar beckoned from afar, and even for whose sake the 
lady birch hung out her fairest clusters. Dark-browed Be 
ladonna had hung her sulky blooms above him many a time, 
Digitalis, even now, by the dusty roadside is faithful to the 
companionship of the coverts and the gorse, raising a purpl 
spire of bells. But before man’s work, the bridge, and in th 
eyes of men, our young streamlet must needs distinguish 
himself, sparkle over the stones, and ripple through with 3 
dash, and all his earlier loves and fair companions were {0 
gotten. They will soon be revenged, however; for 50 
comes the mill-wheel, and the clattering town, and abo 
nations unutterable ; and then the tearing steamboat she! 
beat him with heavy paddles, and he exchange the grave 
or rocky sides of his rustic youth for the slimy and stain 
quay or bridge that chokes his stream. ; 

Mr. Warren has given us a pretty little subject, » 
treated it with much feeling. The picture is in the gale! 
of the New Society of Painters in Water-Colours; and Ms 
Edmund Warren is a young artist whose “ Beech-trees © 
the Forest of Dean” at that exhibition has attracted som 
notice. L. L. 
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HOW MY EYES WERE OPENED: 


goME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ALFRED MORRIS. 
COMMUNICATED BY WESTLAND MARSTON, 


Cuarter I, 

Peruars I was naturally an optimist; perhaps it was 
my unlooked-for good fortune that for a time threw a 
jitter over my life, Be that as it may, nothing came 
amiss to me When, nearly twenty years ago, I, Alfred 
\orris, first set foot in London. The world—bracing 
-ost winds and all—was for me a garden of delights, 
| and its inhabitants were worthy of their Paradise. If 
[met plethoric old gentlemen, with gruff voices and 
forbidding looks, that seemed to claim a monopoly of 
the pavement in right of corns, I was not to be deceived 
by the surly outside. It was but the mask of “John 
Bullism,” beneath which my too sensitive countrymen 
hid their generous and cordial impulses. The whole 
class was typified to me by the stage-uncle (temp. 
George IY.) who, after disinheriting his nephew, with 
emphatic maledictions through four acts, fairly breaks 
down in the fifth, when uniting him to the penniless 
lady of his affections. Nor was my charity denied to 
the less attractive examples of the gentler sex. Not 
a furrow on the brow of that venerable dowager but 
maternal solicitude had ploughed it, The gaunt vis- 
age of that thin spinster, was it not an evidence of the 
love she had never told, and which had fed so immo- 
derately upon the damask cheek of her beauty as to 
leave nothing but the stalk? In those happy days I 
called all slim ladies “ aerial ;’ and all who inclined to 
an excess of embonpoint were merely “buxom.” In 
brief, it would then have been hard to find the person, 
place, or event, that I could not have regarded with 
complacency, or at least with toleration. 

The son of a hard-working ill-paid country curate, 
in a district remote from the capital, I had lived one- 
aud-tiwenty years without having passed the bounds 
ofmy native shire. A University education was out 
of the question for me; but my father, who was a ripe 
scholar, had done his best to make up for the want. 
To eke out his scanty means, he had set up a day- 
school, at which I became his somewhat juvenile 
usher, My mother instructed a few young ladies, 
chiefly daughters of the more ambitious traders and 
lumers in the neighbourhood. These damsels, how- 
“ver, were but day-boarders, and returned to their 
‘espective abodes in the evening. 

Vur own circle consisted of my parents, myself 
+ only child), and Ursula Nainby, daughter of our 
windings surgeon and apothecary, whose affairs I 
Me tapedataiice more prosperous than those of the 

. h practitioner in Mantua. 
7 a who had been educated by my mother, was 
— or a daily governess; and to qualify herself 
sor that office, undertook, in consideration of her 
ae auiet ee my mother's assistant. Here I 
adeins Abr indignant reader (perhaps some Alex- 

.-~ OF hRetion who, having conquered all its mys- 
nineteen, sighs for new worlds of invention 
“ue).—I can faney, I say, this indignant reader 
‘nS ny autobiography upon the table. ‘ What 
heey ‘Wansparent Story!” she exclaims. ‘ This inter- 
ng usher and governess no doubt formed a preco- 
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cious attachment at the age when she finished her 
prize sampler, and when the paternal eane rebuked 
his preference for peg-tops to his ‘ Delectus.’ This is 
one of your tales of still-life, in which one discerns 
the destination—matrimony—at starting, and in order 
to reach it has to travel over a dead flat of insipid nar- 
rative,” 

Be appeased, fair anger. I wave all defence; I 
will not even urge that the most prosaic destiny 
which has interest enough to be lived through, 
should, if properly detailed, have interest enough to 
be read, For the present, and without prejudice to 
ulterior results, let it be enough to say, that up to the 
time of quitting my father’s roof I should as soon 
have dreamed of falling in love with the Dryad who 
inhabited the mulberry-tree in the garden as with 
Ursula Nainby. 

For had I not known her from the days when we 
built card-houses together, or cut out horses from 
pasteboard, when her little fingers stitched on their 
backs cavaliers and ladies, detached from the maga- 
zines of fashion then current? Had we not trundled 
hoops together till that more mature period when we 
laughed over the same page of the much-bethumbed 
Don Quixote, or translated the same French fable? 
Did not that stage glide imperceptibly into the graver 
one, when school-duties separated us for the day, and 
we could only ehat in the evening over a favourite 
book during a turn in the garden, or when she worked 
by candle-light at some necessary task of needlework ? 
‘I was ill for a month or two, and it was her hand that 
nightly stirred and sweetened my gruel. I knew her 
to be in all things cheerful, intelligent, and good ; but 
as for love, the habit of constant companionship was 
fatal to such a sentiment in my case. ‘ William,” 
says Tennyson, 

“ because 


He had been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora.” 


It was the same cause, I suppose, that made me in- 
sensible to the attractions which our little Ursula un- 
doubtedly possessed. What sculptor would represent 
the feminine ideal (before marriage) in the act of darn- 
ing one’s hose, or standing, posset in hand, by one’s 
bedside ? 

But it is time that the reader should learn what 
circumstances deyeloped in me that buoyancy and 
trustfulness of disposition which I have described at 
the opening of this narrative. My eccentric great- 
uncle, who had become a prosperous merchant in 
New York, died suddenly, He had quarrelled with 
my father many years before, and had not once aided 
him in the hard battle of life. Let me not, then, be 
thought eallous or ungrateful when I own that the 
eaprice which induced the old gentleman to leave mo 
his sole heir (probably because I received his surname 
in baptism) made me regard his demise with emo- 
tions amongst which regret was not unusually poig- 
nant or enduring. 

My natural enthusiasm had been fed rather than 
ehecked by the monotony and toil of my lot. Denied 
access to the world, I made up in day-dreams for my 
lack of experience; and while trudging with my ta 
ther’s school-boys through turnip-fields or lanes, en- 
livened by all the rural sounds of near farmsteads, I 
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was in thought pacing the brilliant streets of the capi- 
tal, and peopling them with stately or graceful forms; 
the actors in a drama which, with no connected plot, 
offered a succession of pictures alike dazzling and 
bewildering. What, then, were my sensations when 
yet on the threshold of life I suddenly found myself 
rich, the arena open to me in which I deemed the 
chivalry of manhood still strove for the grand prizes 
of life, bestowed by the noblest and fairest of women ? 
I might enter there, not as a spectator, not as a mere 
auxiliary, but as an actor. Of what I was to achieve 
I had no distinct idea; but my prize was to be an 
alliance with a maiden of peerless, almost impossible 
perfections,—a lady whom I can only describe as a 
compound of the Princess Badroulboudour in the 
Arabian Nights, Shakespeare’s Rosalind, and the Bride 
of Abydos. 

I determined, of course, to make the amplest pro- 
vision for my parents. We would live in London 
during the season, and take Ursula with us. We 
would positively cross the Channel, and see whether 
Ursula’s French would be intelligible in Paris. We 
had taught geography long enough to know that 
there was a river called the Rhine, and that it flowed 
through a picturesque region of vine-clad hills, crowned 
with altars to the past. We had read too of the “ mon- 
arch of mountains,”—the Suzerain whose throne rises 
between the realms of Grandeur and Beauty, and who 
claims the fealty of both. But for us these had hi- 
therto been realities of the map, not of life. A gipsy 
excursion in Charles’s Wain through the fields of 
space, or a fashionable airing in the Milky Way, 
would have seemed as practicable to us as to sail on 
the Lake of Geneva, or to thunder down the pass of 
the Simplon. 

My parents were easily persuaded to adopt my 
plans for travel: not so Ursula. She reminded me— 
and Iam ashamed to own that I needed reminding— 
of her father’s claims upon her. It was impossible to 
dispute them, and yet I felt as if we had the family 
property in Ursula, and as if Mr. Nainby were a pre- 
tender. 

“It seems quite unnatural, sister Ursula,” I said, 
“that we should enjoy ourselves away from you; that 
we should plunge into a new world of beauty and de- 
light, and that you should go back into the little par- 
lour behind the surgery, with nothing to look at but 
the range of jars through the glass-door, or the row 
of hollyhocks and the pigeon-house in the garden. 
Your father might very well go with us.” 

This was almost the bare truth, so little had the 
poor man to do; but it was not thoughtful in me to 
recall it to Ursula. Her look, more serious that even- 
ing than usual, grew a shade more pensive still. 

“He must keep at his post,” she said, “on the 
chance of being wanted. As for me, wherever I went, 
I should only see him anxious, and anxious in solitude.” 

“ Ursula,” I said, winding round my finger a stalk 
of ivy that peered in through the open window, “ your 
father will be successful some day. We know how 
clever he is, and that his studious habits give him 
that absent manner which shallow people hereabouts 
don't understand. He must get a London practice, 
Ursula.” 

Her deep blue eyes looked at me reproachfully. 





a, 
“ Alfred,” she said, “that's the one subject on whi 
I can’t bear a jest.” 
“IT meant none, I assure you. What I Propose jg 
quite possible.” : | 
“ How?” | a 
It was strange, so familiar as we had been jj, 7 
lives, that her quiet ‘‘ How?” quite took me aback, | 
felt myself reddening to the roots of my hair, w)j, | 
the poor ivy-stalk suffered grievously under my finge;; 
“ Ursula, we're all one family ; you won't deny thy | 
“ Deny it!” 
“Well, then, if one of the family prospers, tj, | 
whole prospers. Don’t leave me to conjugate thy 
verb in the first person singular. Let me go gw 
‘thou prosperest, ‘he prospers’.” 
She understood me perhaps more by my hung) _ 
manner than by my words. “ Dear Alfred,” she sai 
giving me both her hands, “should my father eyer }y 
forced to seek other help than mine, I would choo 


yours.” r 

This was a disappointing answer; but there wy on 
something strange and half pleasant to me in i. at 
effect. I had looked upon Ursula so thoroughly a = 
part of ourselves,—had lost her specialty so much iy | lo 
a sort of general household result,—that to find he to 
asserting her individuality, gravely taking her father: m: 
case into her thought and at once deciding for hin, pl 
was quite a new sensation. I made no reply wha, no 


with a gentle “thank you,” she withdrew her hai ve 
and left the room. It was a soft spring evening, ani, 





















re 
school-duties done, she was going her weekly rou = 
amongst the poor; for, though our dear Ursula lui an 
no money, she had fingers that worked over-hours in th 
the making of little garments, and she had cheeriil 
soothing words; or, in case of illness, she would talt of 
some remedy prepared by her father, and begin tli an 
cure by her sympathy. As I sat at the open windor, hey 
she passed by the gate and smiled. I seemed for tl He 
first time to see her in her separate distinctness, notel hu: 
her smooth glossy bands of hair, the little frill out‘ of } 
which rose the white slender neck, the tweed sha! hor 
so neatly wound round her lithe figure, and her ety to 
gliding motion. I had lived all my life too near th epi 
picture to realise it. That night I seemed to st wit 
back from it, and it grew clear and individual. me 
Was there in this feeling the germ of love? ! the 
think not. Ursula—simple, quiet, and almost reser mai 
—would never have satisfied my romantic longus exe 
My mind, moreover, was too much disturbed by th onh 
incidents of my changed position to reflect any of th mal 
calm, almost tame, images of my past life. The ne" pro 
of my great riches had got abroad, flown from jou™ . 
to journal, from county to county; even the Ji pro 
had deigned me a paragraph. Then we had recel\® four 
letters of congratulation from old college friends y app 
my father; also from my mother’s sisters, wh° bs that 
found wit enough to make a long pedigree atone # oe 
an empty purse, and married into good county a - 
I was enchanted with the kind interest of my un0™ , . e 
connections ; for you must suppose that they — ‘8 % 
it with proper delicacy, and did not break the - so 
lect of years at the first tidings of my good fort : : 
By no means. It happened about a month after y ah 
aunt Whimple had a friend who wished to spe", iia 






: s¢hin DY 
next summer at the lakes. As we lived withi2 
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miles of them, what more natural than that aunt W. 
should write to my father? Perhaps, she said, he 
could give some particulars as to the climate, its suit- 
ability for invalids, and the chance of obtaining a 
small cottage ornée. Perhaps, as the invalid would be 
lonely, my father and mother might be prevailed upon 
to pay her a visit. In that event my aunt herself 
might be tempted to a lake tour. It would be so 
pleasant to see her sister and her sister’s husband, 
not forgetting Alfred. She hoped, by the way, the 
rumours as to the dear boy’s good fortune were cor- 


rect, Her love to him. My father, she was sure, ' 


would not delay to relieve her anxiety as to her friend, 
and would say whether he could place confidence in 
the medical men of the locality selected. 

Aunt Wallis also filled a letter-sheet with details 
ofa proposed journey with her daughters to Scotland, 
and, for the sake of seeing us all, proposed to break 
her journey at the little town where we resided. Aunt 
Hewerdine did not write herself, but the major her 
husband did. He had heard that Lord Beamish, one 
of my father’s parishioners, had a rare breed of gray- 
hounds; could his good brother-in-law make interest 
to secure him a brace of pups? Neither of these 
epistles omitted to mention dear Alfred, and to rejoice 
with him upon his great-uncle’s bequest ; but these 
mere worldly matters were touched upon so paren- 
thetically, and formed such a brief episode in the 
main topies of correspondence, that they had clearly 
exercised no influence upon the writers, and we could 
only hail the happy coincidence that connected so 
many signs of affectionate remembrance with the im- 


proved turn in our affairs. 


These letters were duly replied to; the replies 
produced new ones. All my father’s correspondents 
found something to admire in his sentiments, or to 
‘ppreciate in his kinduess. What regrets there were 
that our families had been so long separated ; then 
what urgency that this misfortune should be quickly 
repaired ; finally, what petitions that dear Alfred, at 
all events, should visit his relatives in the south be- 


fore he went on the Continent, or took that subsequent 
J 


Journey to America which his new interests there made 


imperative ! 
If my good parents doubted the sincerity of these 


~~nonstrations, they were too tender of my faith in 
“very body to cloud it by misgivings. Or it may be 


den 





that, like many amiable people who have long suffered 
from hardship and estrangement, they did not care to 
examine too narrowly the welcome tokens of regard. 

And here let a hint be dropped in fairness as to 
the favour which the world shows to the prosperous. 
Some amongst us (especially the less successful) are 
quick to assume that such favour is necessarily hypo- 
critical. Doubtless there may be a large alloy of 
selfishness in it; but in this case selfishness is not 
always insincerity. When that keen politician my 
Lord Fitzfalcon slides his arm into that of Mr. Queen's 
Sergeant Lynx, the attorney-general expectant, my 
lord is no hypocrite, though he gave the same Lynx 
the cold shoulder ten years since, when the latter was 
a rising junior. When the honourable Mrs. Bas-bleu 
is transported to see that delightful wit Cayenne, 
whose ‘“ Pictures of Town-life” are in every body's 
hands,—when she upbraids the cruel man with being 
late, and condemns him to expiate his fault by a five- 
minutes’ téte-a-téte on the chaise longue, to which with 
snowy shoulders she pioneers him,—she is no hypo- 
crite. True, Cayenne was no less a wit when his first 
sketches appeared in Diogenes, or Toby, or some of 
those forgotten offshoots of Punch, who, Saturn-like, 
has swallowed up his progeny. Even in those days 
Cayenne had the honour of being presented to the 
fascinating Bas-bleu, in whose glance there was as 
much of the stare as decorum permitted, and no more 
of recognition than decorum exacted. But shall we 
on this account brand the fair matron with duplicity ? 
Her present empressement is no more feigned than was 
her past indifference. For observe, it is not only that 
she appreciates the man’s changed position ; through 
the position she has acquired a kindly feeling for the 
man. She would sacrifice a moderate amount of com- 
fort, or make any reasonable exertion to serve him. 
And the pleasure of doing this would of itself repay 
her. Nay, should the Cruel Shears untimely snap 
asunder the bright web of Cayenne’s existence, he 
would not at once be forgotten. She would miss him 
when other wits awoke the subdued well-bred laugh, 
or even in “my lady’s chamber,” as she sat with brows 
ready chapleted, the spectre of “‘ poor Yorick” would 
flit at times across the mirror. I believe, indeed, that 
during his life nothing less than a course of systematic 
ill-luck (and even that only by slow degrees) would 
sap her regard for him. 
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In brief, the attachments to which success gives 
birth, though not very deep, are often sincere. It is 
not only that success in itself attracts homage, but 
that it disposes its possessor to be amiable ; while 
misfortune, besides being unpicturesque, tends to 
acerbity and repulsiveness. There are certain fruits 
of human life that will only ripen on the sunny side 
of the wall; and men, like peaches, are apt to be 
flavourless when they have a northern aspect. Ee- 
centrics like you and I, good reader, may be indignant 
at this doctrine, and think it worldly enough. So it 
is; but give the world its due. Ifit is often interested 
in its professed friendships, grant that it sometimes 
arrives at a sort of friendship by the road of interest. 

It was finally arranged that, before leaving Eng- 
land, I should spend two or three weeks with my 
aunt Whimple in Kent, and that, as my time only 
admitted of one visit, the other branches of my mo- 
ther's family, in compliance with their affectionate 
demands, should be invited to meet me. As London 
lay in my way, I resolved to pass a week there. Aunt 
Whimple’s brother-in-law, Thomas Whimple, of the 
Chancery Bar, had offered me a bachelor's hospitality 
and the advantage of his introduction to the metro- 
politan “lions.” My father and mother were to join 
me on the eve of our continental trip, and Ursula was 
to resume her position in the little parlour of the 
apothecary. I pictured to myself with grief the lone- 
liness of her seclusion, or with annoyance the rough 
country bucks who would occasionally turn into her 
father’s shop for cattle-medicine. I saw them in 
fancy, while the absorbed AZsculapean made up his 
compounds, criticising the delicate head shadowed on 
the glass-door, and telegraphing to each other with 
whip-handles on their lips. 


Cuarter IT. 


Tue morning for my departure came; a soft April 
day, when our limes were breaking out into their 
tender green, and one side of the garden was white 
with pear-blossoms. The sunbeams—at times escap- 
ing from the light gray clouds—frolicked gaily over 
the meadows, or lit up the musing aspect of the old 
church-tower with a sudden smile. The hope, the 
freshness of my own youth were reflected to me by 
the Season. 

Our school was broken up. My parents, Ursula, 
and I paced together the garden-walk till the coach 
that ‘ran to the railway-station should arrive. As I 
was so soon to meet the former again, these parting- 
moments would scarcely have been sad but for Ur- 
sula. Not, indeed, that there was any thing depress- 
ing in the quiet, almost cheerful, way in which she 
had superintended the packing of my trunk and car- 
pet-bag; managing to find room for one or two of my 
favourite books, also for an odd volume of Words- 
worth, which my father had somewhere picked up and 
given to her. Ursula and I had been used to read the 
book together, and she now begged my acceptance of 
it. I fancied fora moment that her eyes grew moist ; 
but she turned away to pluck a sprig of sweet-brier, 
and when her taper fingers fixed it in my button-hole 
there was the usual calm smile upon her face. 

The sound of the guard’s horn was heard. There 


mother stood at the gate, but Ursula retreated to th, 
door. I missed her when we drove off; but soon aftey. 
wards, on looking back, I caught a glimpse of a wate}, 
ing face, and of a handkerchief waved with a quic 
sharp motion in signal of adieu. 

“ Dear Ursula,” I thought, “‘no brother could loys 
thee better.” But that placid fraternal love did yo; 
admit even the surmise of a more passionate feeling 

Tom Whimple duly met me at the North-Wester, 
Station in London; and my acquaintance with towp. 
life began under his auspices, He was a little apple. 
faced man, remarkable chiefly for a certain free-and. 
easy manner, which just stopped short of bad taste 
and for the twinkle—half merry, half sarcastic—of his 
small bead-like eyes. 

Having a moderate fortune, as well as a moderate 
practice, Tom took his life pleasantly, and gave him. 
self a week’s holiday in the character of my cicerone, 

My disposition, credulous and ardent (or, as he 
phrased it, ‘ofthe most refreshing green”), must have 
yielded him ample amusement. We went together to 
the theatre: he would fain have had me see Vestris 
in one of the sparkling burlettas then current at the 
Olympic; but I begged hard for a tragedy. I was in 
that happy frame to which emotion is a luxury. 

Mr. Whimple assented. ‘“ Romeo and Juliet,” be 
said, ‘would probably be as diverting as Beulah Spa.” 

The novelty of the scene, the size and brilliancy 
of the theatre, entranced me. The Juliet of the night 
—a lady whose name is now forgotten— made a rapid 
inroad upon my affections, and in the balcony-scene 
had me fairly at her feet. Later in the evening the 
sandal that bound her little slipper of gleaming satin 
got loose, and my divinity was near being prostrated 
upon her face. A laugh that jarred on my feelings 
broke forth from pit and gallery. What would I not 
have given for permission to readjust that dainty 
ligature! I was sure that the passion evinced by my 
enchantress could not be feigned; that in Juliet 
love and despair she was shadowing forth the romance 
of her own history. O that for her sake I could have 
been a Montague, that she could have confided to me 
the secrets of a heart overburdened by its delicious 
tenderness! When, after drinking the friar’s potion, 
she staggered back exhausted to her couch, I became 
seriously alarmed for her health, and trusted that somé 
medical man of eminence was in the house. When 
the act-drop went down, I expressed my anxiety t0 
Mr. Whimple; who observed, that he did not col 
sider the case dangerous, though a prescription o 
bottled stout and oysters might probably be resorted 
to with advantage. You naturally think that I hated 
him. Byno means. Jesting on such a theme seemed 
to me impossible; and I gave him credit for assumins 
this levity to hide his own sensibilities and to soothe 
mine. ; 

Next morning we read at breakfast the critiques © 
the press on the performance. Some were favourable, 
others commented upon my heroine in a strain that 

savoured of invective. One journal in particular a 
proached the lady with an artificial and pretentio™ 
style, with a shrill voice, and with being too old - 
the character. As I read, compassion, not resentme™ 
was uppermost. I thought of the critic as of one ° 





were hurried embraces and blessings. My father and 


rT >. . ; 1¢, 
whom Nature had denied a sense,—sight or heat™: 
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for example. I wondered how he would feel if his 
closed perception were at any time to be opened ; and 
what amount ofremorseful acknowledgment he would 
think sufficient for his error. Meantime it was my 
comfort to write anonymously to the fair victim of his 
blindness, to tell her how the recollection of her pa- 
thos and grace haunted one unknown but unforgetting 
preast ; how her form would ever flit before the eyes, 
and her voice linger in the ears, of one sincere adorer. 
With a subtlety which I could not then have deemed 
possible, Whimple humoured my feelings as to the 
wronged tragédienne, until, in my innocence, I showed 
him the enthusiastic tribute I had just penned. Never 
shall I forget his reception of this document. He did 
not burst into loud laughter, but a silent cachination, 
at first subdued, broadened over his countenance, and 
cvadually extended its influence over his person, until 
his sides shook in sympathy with the twitching muscles 
of his face. He seized my hands, and assured me, as 
articulately as he could, that I was worth any money 
as a specific against the “ blues.” 

“Only,” said he, “to have made your homage com- 
plete, you should have seasoned it with a line or two 
of good hearty contempt for Miss , of Drury Lane, 
the rival of your last night's idol.” 

“What,” thought I, “he deems my Juliet capable 
ofa mean jealousy!” I deigned him no answer ex- 
cept a smile of pity. 

Mr. Whimple was a general favourite, and intro- 
duced me to society. Iwas a little bashful; but from 
the quiet corners of brilliant drawing-rooms I indulged 
my dreams of romance to the full. The tone of Lon- 
don society, the amiable smiles and the gently modu- 
lated utterance of those who composed it, were new 
to me, and delightful as new. At times Whimple 
would approach me, and make some provoking com- 
ment. A sentence that seemed to my ears to fall 
from fair lips in distilled music, he would call a mas- 
terpiece of retort; or observe at the end ofa song, in 
which the siren had evidently poured out her whole 
heart, ‘‘ that she was making a dead set at the gouty 
old admiral beside her.” I could not believe him 
to be serious. 

“He is a kind fellow,” I thought, “ who disguises 
too impressible nature under the mask of cynicism.” 
And with this belief, after a rather protracted stay in 
town, I left him for my relatives in Kent. 

Whimple House was situated in a well-wooded 
hamlet-dotted country, that, backed by a long wall of 
hills, sloped gently to the sea. The region, though less 
wild and romantie than my native North, was scarcely 
less picturesque. The opulence of Nature, if not its 
srandeur, was every where attested. There were smiling 
orchards, dressed in the variegated blossoms of spring, 
and mazy lanes diverging from the undulating high- 
“ay, from the higher points of which one caught 
sumpses of the Channel, and of the French coast, 
gleaming like a ridge of pearl in the noonday sun. 
At times, remote in pastoral quiet and still as if 
brooding over their own memories, the ruins of some 
time worn castle arrested the eye, while stately avenues 
“elm or oak conducted to edifices of modern civilisa- 
‘ton. It was through such an avenue that the carriage, 


“it to meet me at the nearest station, bowled smoothly 
‘wards Whimple House. 





i 








I received a warm voluble greeting from aunt 
Whimple on my arrival. She had been for some years 
a widow, and with her daughter kept lonely state in 
her commodious mansion. My cousin, a “ missy” of 
nineteen, was called Eliza Jane, and looked the harm- 
less propriety of her name to perfection. Unlike her 
mother, who abounded in easy chatter, which she had 
a habit of enforcing by gesture, Eliza Jane was at first 
quiet, almost timid, in her movements. She had light 
blue eyes, a complexion of the most delicate pink and 
white, and a brow smooth as an ivory tablet that has 
never been written upon. 

I had once seen a travelling collection of wax-work, 
and could not help comparing my cousin to a finely 
modelled young lady, who was the gem of that exhibi- 
tion, and who had vividly impressed my boyish feel- 
ings. I felt it as a compliment to Eliza Jane when it 
occurred to me that she ought to stand under a glass 
cover and be looked at as a work of art. True, in that 
case I should have missed the air of retiring grace 
with which she saluted me on our introduction, and 
the gentle whispers of assent with which she echoed 
my opinions when I gained courage to talk to her. For 
it happened by a delightful chance that my prevailing 
tastes and views of things in general were exactly those 
which aunt Whimple had always cherished, and in 
which Eliza Jane had been carefully educated. 

Thus, when I gave vent at dinner to my admiration 
of the neighbouring country, my aunt's enthusiasm 
broke forth somewhat as follows: 

“Superb! is it not? Yes, I flatter myself, as to the 
charms of Nature, we Kentish folk may hold our own 
tolerably well. And so you're a lover of nature, Al- 
fred ?—you're soup’s cooling, my dear boy.—To be 
sure, you love nature. You wouldn't else be a fa- 
vourite here long with somebody whose glass wants 
filling. My dear Eliza Jane, your glass to your cou- 
sin. She’s so delicate and ethereal,—I insist on the 
sherry, my pet, as a prescription,—and she’s such an 
ardent votary of nature.” 

As Eliza Jane, in her dove-coloured silk, acquiesced 
softly in the charge, she reminded me of the coo of 
that gentle bird; while aunt Whimple, with her green 
robe, her fluttering cap-ribbons, her somewhat pro- 
noncée aristocratic nose, and indefatigable tongue, 
forced upon my senses the less harmonious associa- 
tion of a parrot. 

In the course of the evening I took up the Jrish 
Melodies. They were admirably suited to my vein of 
sentiment. How charmed was I, then, to hear from 
my aunt that Eliza Jane not only shared my enthusi- 
asm for those delicate and passionate strains, but that 
she was addicted to singing them when alone! Of 
course I implored her to relinquish in my favour this 
monopoly of vocal delight. Mrs. Whimple pleaded 
for me with an arch look. Eliza Jane modestly hesi- 
tated, then as modestly yielded. It struck me at the 
time that I had heard Ursula Nainby sing with greater 
expression; but how charming was my cousin's reti- 
cence! I dived at once into her secret. It was clear 
to me that her feelings were too acute, and that her 
cold and mechanical style was assumed to mask them. 
I was capricious enough to contrast her with my Lon- 
don Juliet to the disadvantage of the former, and to 
think that the emotions which shrank from being de- 
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tected were far more charming than those which took 
the public into their confidence. 

Next morning, my aunt proposed a drive to Fresh- 
wood Castle, a noted ruin in the neighbourhood; and 
I was again delighted to find, on the testimony of 
Mrs. Whimple, that Eliza Jane shared my passion for 
the venerable relies of antiquity. Calling to mind the 
bright array of warriors and dames who once rode be- 
neath the ivy-screened arch, or held festival within 
the shattered walls, I could not repress a sigh, which 
my cousin immediately echoed. She said little. Once 
she expressed her regret that the footpath to the castle 
was not kept in better repair, and confided to me an 
apprehension that the grass was yet damp from a 
morning shower. But when I looked my surprise 
that she could dwell upon such trifles in a spot con- 
secrated to romance, she replied by a glance that at 
once showed how my suspicions had wronged her. 

Aunt Whimple here observed that a model of the 
castle had’ been lately constructed in sugar-candy by 
the confectioner of a neighbouring town; and I was 
startled to see the effect of this announcement upon 
my cousin, 

“©, do let us drive there, mamma,” she said. “I 
would give any thing to see it. I should like of all 
things to buy it. It must be such a curiosity. I won- 
der whether Johnson has it for sale.” 

Dear little Eliza Jane! She might certainly enjoy 
her castle in sugar-candy without the inconvenience 
of rough roads or damp grass. 

Her tongue, once set going, became a very active 
little member indeed. She still preserved “‘ expressive 


silence” on those topics of imagination and feeling in 
which we had sointimate asympathy. Onsuchthemes, 
a smile or a monosyllable was all that she permitted 
herself. But, besides those thoughts that lay “too deep 
for tears,” she had a wonderful amount of interest for 


the surface of life. As we became better acquainted, 
this characteristic grew striking. A travelling con- 
juror exhibited one morning at the Assembly Rooms 
in the town of H—. At Eliza Jane’s earnest in- 
tercession, my aunt gave her countenance to the en- 
tertainment, on the bills of which Mrs. and Miss 
Whimple, of Whimple House, were conspicuous as 
patronesses. Very droll was it, before the day of per- 
formance, to note the anxiety with which my cousin 
referred to the barometer. The weather was then 
un¢ertain, and she brought us hourly bulletins of its 
condition. After the event her demeanour was still 
more amusing. She would sit by the hour with a 
pack of playing-cards before her, in a vain attempt to 
detect the sleight-of-hand ofthe “wizard.” She would 
describe for the benefit of every fresh visitor the 
whole series of illusions, and always in the same terms. 
She inyariably commenced with an inventory of the 
performer's dress, and was most particular as to the 
number of his rings and as to the fingers which they re- 
spectively adorned. Never before or since have I seen 
so much energy and such a power of classification de- 
voted to statistics not usually considered important. 
Eliza Jane had an instinct for the minute.. Show- 
ing me the full-length portrait of her paternal great- 
uncle, a naval hero of celebrity, she first called atten- 
tion to the life-like painting of his knee-buckles. On 
my entrance into the grand reception-room, she made 





a 
no allusions to its lofty proportions, or to the noble 
view which it commanded; but informed me that tp, 
pattern of ferns and poppies in the carpet was repeate] 
just four hundred and six times, as she had discoyere 
by actual counting. She was sometimes positively ey. _ 
cited, but always upon points of infinitesimal inter 

“What a very becoming Valenciennes collar,” py. _ 
marked my aunt, ‘“‘ Mary Hare wore yesterday at th. | 
Assembly Rooms!” | 

“ Valenciennes, mamma?” rejoined Eliza Jane; «| | 
assure you it was Mechlin.” 

‘* You are mistaken, love.” } 

“ Mamma, I had it in my hand the day after Mary 
bought it.” 

“Very well, dearest, don’t tease yourself about it” 

“O, that’s just to put me off,” pouted my cousin: 
“but we shall see.” And next night she held exyi. 
ingly in her hand the Mechlin collar, for which sh. 
had privately despatched a messenger to her frienj, 
Ah, what great life-problems might be happily solved, 
would men bring to them Eliza Jane’s earnestness; | 
upon a question of lace! | 

I cannot tell what would have been the effect of 
these artless traits upon my passion had our retired life 
been continued. Very possibly, with my idealising pro. 
pensity, I should have discovered a new charm in them, 
But a change was at hand. Aunt Whimple now pre. 
pared me for the immediate arrivals of Miss Dorothea 
Wallis and Miss Kate Hewerdine, the latter under the 
wing of her father the major. These young ladies were 
also my cousins on the mother’s side, and of course 
nieces of Mrs. Whimple. I cannot say that she showed 
the solicitude ofan affectionate kinswoman to bias me 
in their favour. Dorothea, she said, was flighty, and 
would talk of matters beyond her. As for Kate, her 
disposition was naturally bold, and a year or two of 
Parisian education had made her intolerable. Then 
my aunt corrected herself. She was doubtless too 
hard upon Kate, but she was so different from some 
one whom it hardly became her (aunt Whimple) to 
name. She supposed her own modest sensitive dar 
ling had spoiled her for young ladies in general. F 
nally, she hinted that the visit of my cousins was 
hardly delicate, and had been forced upon her. My 
other aunts, it seemed, had threatened to bid against 
aunt Whimple for the pleasure of my society ; and her 
invitation to their eldest daughters to meet me was 
extorted as a compromise. 

Dorothea Wallis and Kate Hewerdine duly arrived 
The former had the precedence by twenty-four hours; 
in the course of which I discovered that she had 
great turn for poetry and the arts, and could talk ele 
quently upon all those topics respecting which Eliz 
Jane was so morbidly reserved. Who could look * 
cousin Dorothea and not see that she was a child 
imagination? If, now writing in the common daylig!' 
of reality, I must pronounce her complexion sallow, 
her features irregular, her outline sharp, and her yea 
thirty-one, I still maintain that her eyes were lars 
dark, and lustrous; and that these, with her rich tress 
of raven hair, lent her, in moments of enthusiasm, 
aspect of a sibyl. But she had her intervals of m™ 
and frolic. The charms of unexpectedness and ©” 
trast attended every thing she did. She was by 2 
sentimental and arch, absorbed and communicat'®: 
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OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 


A THovsAND instances might be quoted—from the Egyptian 
slaves in Rome, who pined for the sight of Canopus rising 
through the palm-boughs, to the Swiss mercenaries in the 
French service, who at the sound of the Rans des Vaches 
would desert by hundreds to indulge at the risk of death 
the homesickness it excited, —a thousand instances might 
be quoted of the affection borne by men for the symbols of 
their early life ; little matters oftentimes, but about which 
the heartstrings cling with their utmost strength. 

Such is Mr. Hicks’s theme. The poor seamstress before 
us, high up in her garret, working from day to day for life 
and bread, spared a little from her little to buy some dry 
bulbs, and deep in coldest winter set them in a garden-pot, 
the very earth for which she had to buy; and many a day 
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through the long, dark, dreary season her eyes have reverted 
to the dingy little object, longing for the time when on a 
bright spring morning the crocus should “thrust up its 
saffron spear.” Here it is, then, at last; and our seamstress, 
when she came home through the miserable thaw of a March 
day, before resuming the everlasting work, stays to play 
with the blossoms, and remember how they grew about 
“the old house at home.” Scarcely had she taken time to 
remove her sodden shoes, turning their soles upwards to 
dry, and wrapping her frozen feet in the thick shawl, before 
she began to revel in this delight of recollection, and forget 
her troubles and cares of to-day in the “ old associations” of 
childhood. The painting from which our engraving is taken 
is in the Royal Academy exhibition. L. L. 





and she had the most fascinating gift of candour I 
‘ver met with. At opportune times—sunset, for ex- 
ample—she would motion for silence, and stand with 
her gaze riveted on the fading glories of the West. 
Again, you would find her hid in nooky corners of the 
garden (provided she knew that you walked there), 
or at night basking on her knees in the glow of the 
Still-seasonable fire. I observed that she had a par- 


ticular aversion to chairs. She would stand, recline, 
squat, or kneel; but never sit, except in cases of ne- 
cessity. In every attitude she was eerie and fay-like. 
Discovering at once the reciprocity of our natures, she 
told me how for days before she had had a sense of 
some crisis in her fate, a presentiment of meeting 
with one who could understand her. She avowed, to 





my delight, that in her opinion the soul had oracular 
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thrills, intuitions that transcended the cold processes 
of reason. Did I believe in intuitions? she asked. 
Did I think her a foolish fantastic little elf? I might 
if I liked; she half belieyed it herself. Every body 
said she was a spoiled incomprehensible day-dreamer, 
—every body but cousin Alfred, and he was going the 
way to spoil her more by pretending that he liked her. 
What dreams cousin Alfred had that night, and what 
sprite-like face was the pervading presence in all, he 
leaves the reader to imagine. 

In the morning this new influence had so fully 
seized me, that I began to find dear Eliza Jane weari- 
somely insipid, and by adroit mancuvres I managed 
to devote myself to Dorothea all that day. 

What dear friends we grew! What flights Doro- 
thea took from the sublime and tender to the funny, 
and vice versd. How, after carolling in the blue ether 
of imagination, would she alight upon some little twig 
of commonplace, and be out of sight again ere you 
could clap hands! Her name, for example: what a 
world of mirth and feeling she got out of that! Did 
I know that she had been so afraid lest I should dislike 
her for being called eagge hs Malicious people, in- 
deed, called her Dorothy. rte; she defied them. 
She knew I looked upon Do ah a as a ruddy country 
lass, kneading dough with armg bare to the shoulders. 
Then oughtn’t I te be ashamed of myself? What was 
become of my Greek? Didn't I remember that in that 
classic tongue her name signified a divine gift? (Then 
suddenly adopting the penseroso.) Ah, what a name for 
one like her! How it upbraided her with a thousand 
foibles and naughtinesses! She a divine gift, indeed, 
to any body! But (resuming the allegro) I had surely 
read Don Quixote? Had not dear Cervantes conse- 
crated the name to pastoral beauty? O, goodness, what 
should I have thought had I caught the present Doro- 
thea washing those little feet of hers in a brook! 

Reclining on the arbour-seat, she did not fail, as 
if by a childish impulse, to disclose one of those deli- 
cate members. A charming foot it was, cased in its 
coquettish bronze-coloured brodequin, which allowed 
the clock of a fine stocking to hint itself above the 
ancle. A moment's glimpse, however, was all that 
she permitted ; for she was sure that I should think 
her the vainest of mortals. Well, she shouldn't con- 
tradict’me. She owned to being proud of her feet 
and hands. She thought them signs of“ blood ;” and 
a passion for ‘“ blood” was another of her weaknesses 
—I should find her full of faults. But could I deny 
that there was a certain poetry in birth,—I who might 
claim it equally with herself? 

My readers will feel little surprised that the arrival 
of Kate Hewerdine at night was a matter of supreme 
indifference to me. Nor did cousin Kate’s manner 
and appearance seem likely to alter this sentiment. 
On our meeting she regarded me with a look at once 
critical and careless. She was a brunette of about 
two-and-twenty; tall, handsome, commanding, and 
doubtless accustomed to be admired; but there was 
about her a tone of implied superiority that I thought 
by no means attractive. Her father, the major, was a 


tall, slim, unimpregsible man. whose talk ran chiefly 
upon dogs and horses; but who seemed to want the 
heartiness of an English sportsman. He was, however, 
very civil to me, and had conceived a project of tak- 





ing me on a tour of inspection to the studs of all }jj. 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood. This intention, 
which I quietly resisted, completed my distaste fo, 
himself and his daughter. 

Three or four days afterwards, Major Hewerdinoe. 
having fallen in with some kindred spirits, agreed {, 
accompany them to Ascot for the “cup” day. Grea; 
was my satisfaction, for I hoped once more to abandoy 
myself to the society of Dorothea. My desires, hoy. 
ever, were often frustrated ; bare politeness compelled 
me at times to make my attentions general. They 
ever-smiling garrulous aunt Whimple had taken , 
sudden fancy to drive her ponies ; and while she apj 
her lady guests formed a crowded trio in front of the 
chaise, it was my destiny to pair with Eliza Jane pe. 
hind. Again, Eliza Jane hada great delight in riding 
over to the town of H—. Shops were her passion, es. 
pecially the circulating library, where a list of arrivals 
was kept. Marvellous was the time that she spent in 
discovering what names had been added to the list, 
and in refreshing her memory as to past announce. 
ments. More than once aunt Whimple, alarmed by 
the long absences of her darling, implored me to ride 
after her to H—, and see that no accident had be. 
fallen her. I felt this disposal of my time the more 
annoying because Eliza Jane's delays were customary, 
and she never rode unattended. 

The result of all this was, that I was only able to 
resume by snatches my coveted intercourse with Do- 
rothea. Whenever we were alone, she was the sane 
brilliant versatile creature as ever. But in our family 
circle I could not help discerning in her little traits 
of petulance, which I forgave the more readily from 
flattering myself that I divined their cause. She dis 
played, however, certain peculiarities which I could 
not account for quite so pleasantly, It happened one 
day that early strawberries were introduced at dessert. 
A fair distribution of the fruit had been made, and! 
was startled shortly after to see Dorothea appropriate 
to herselfall that remained upon the dish : she accom: 
plished this feat with the merriest of laughs. 

‘Do you know, aunt Whimple,” she said, “I have 
a positive mania for strawberries: I own I'm a greedy 
unconscionable little puss ; but what is one to do when 
one’s the victim of a mania ?” 

This was a slight incident truly; but it would be 
hard to describe the perplexity it occasioned me. 
Given an ideal of romantic generosity, how to recon 
cile it with an inequitable monopoly of strawberries. 
was the problem I had to work; and I spent the evel 
ing without arriving at a solution. 

The next morning, we were all riding together. A 
drenching rain fell, and we were obliged to ret 
hastily. The weather, which had become variable, w2% 
that day unusually cold. My cousins, having changed 
their wet garments, gathered to the fire ; Dorothea 
crouching on the hearth-rug, as was customary with 
her, managed to effect a tolerable blockade of the 8 
nial element. 

* Do make room, Dorothy! Eliza Jane and I a 
shivering,” said Kate Hewerdine. 

“TI can’t get up yet, indeed I can't! I'm the chill: 
iest mortal that ever breathed. Very selfish, “ 
not? Well, it's my nature, and mamma spoiled me whet 
I was a child.” 
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—— 
—_— 


“You might certainly have been improved by ano- 
ther kind of discipline,” replied Kate, taking my rid- 
ing-whip and chastising with considerable severity an 
imaginary culprit in the air. 

Dorothea had given me another problem to work. 
I was musing over it in the garden ; for the rain had 
ceased, and the evening sky, quickened with windy 
light, had tempted me out of doors. While pacing to 
and fro in reverie, a tall figure confronted me at a turn 


-- 








in the walk. It was Kate: she neither advanced nor 
turnedaside. She was not a repulsive apparition this 
| tall stately Kate, with her calm self-possessed look, her 
| shawl half slipping from her shoulders, and the rib- 
pons of her garden-hat floating in the wind like the 
ensigns of her careless beauty. She had hitherto 
deigned me only the most cursory notice. I was sur- 
prised, therefore, when she accosted me in a tone 
which, though abrupt, was earnest. 

“ Cousin Alfred,” she said, “‘ why won’t you let me 
like you ?” 

It was not a flattering question, and it piqued me. 

“ The obstacles,” I replied, ‘‘ must be insurmount- 
able, but they are not of my making. I’m a victim, 
| cousin, not a culprit.” 

“You are the latter for using such roundabout 
phraseology. Now let me take your arm, and tell you 
of your faults.” 

“ An agreeable invitation,” I thought; but her past 
indifference and present bluntness excited a strange 
kind of interest. 

“ Cousin,” she pursued, “if you don’t stop in time 
youll become that worst of horrors—an effeminate 
manikin. You like flattery ; you talk in the cut-and- 
| dry style of old romances, or quote poetry ; you sit a 
| night through moody and absorbed, and at last take 
| up your bedchamber-eandle with a sigh.” 
| ‘Thank you; I fear I’m incurable.” 
| “No; in that case I shouldn’t have taken the trou- 
| 
| 
| 





ble to talk to you. A flash of spirit breaks out now 
and then, which proves that you might be reclaimed. 
But you must work hard.” 

“And for what inducement, fair cousin ?” 

“In the first place, to improve yourself; in the se- 
| cond, to secure my good opinion.” 
| “ But suppose I should be so lost as to live on 
_ comfortably under the affliction of your censure ?” 

“ That's rude and satirical,” she rejoined ; “ but it’s 
a decided advance. I would rather see you discour- 
teous than lackadaisical. There,” she continued, “I 
‘an Spare you no more good counsel for the present;” 
and with a slight laugh she withdrew her arm, and re- 
turned to the house. 

She had managed to wound my vanity; and in 
Spite of my pretended indifference, the desire to raise 
myself in her eyes grew into a powerful motive. I 
gradually became ashamed of replying to Dorothea’s 
sentimental telegraphs. In the house I exerted my- 
se If to talk. Out of doors I proposed boating-excur- 
‘tons on the lake, and blistered my hands with vigor- 
“US rowing, or leaped my horse over dikes and fences 
With reckless audacity. 

“Cousin Alfred, you are improving; I beg your 
pardon for having undervalued you,” said Kate softly. 

Praise from her, and in such a tone, was 60 new to 
ne, that I blushed with pleasure. 
— 





After a while the praise grew scantier; then it 
ceased. She met me with reserve—almost shyness. 
I feared that I was again falling in her good opinion, 
and told her so. 

‘No, cousin,” she whispered, “when we women 
really give our esteem, we find it hard to talk about it.” 

She averted her head as if she had said too much. 
Was this indeed the haughty Kate of a week since ? 

Laugh on, good reader, You are right in your 
guess that she fooled me, and you will think that so 
fickle a gentleman deserved it. Yet, if you had seen 
her imperious manner melt by degrees into tender- 
ness and deference,—if she had held out her hand to 
you with her air of sweet frankness, to withdraw it 
with still sweeter confusion when you pressed it,—if, 
in a word, you had been in my place—But you were 
not, and cannot understand my excuses. 

By this time, however, I had become enough of a 
diplomatist to keep my own secret. Thus my growing 
preference for Kate was unobserved by Eliza Jane, 
who still favoured me with her smiling inanities. If 
Dorothy was more alive to my faithlessness, she never 
reproached me. Intellectual duels between herself 
and Kate became a sort of recognised institution in 
the household. With all my faults, however, I was 
not presumptuous, and never regarded myself as the 
cause of these hostilities. 

One evening, aunt Whimple came hurriedly into 
the drawing-room, and informed us that a boat belong- 
ing to a fisherman at H— had been lost in a brief 
but violent squall the day before. The owner himself 
and his eldest son had perished. Though my aunt 
spoke at such length, and with such rapidity as to 
confuse her tale, it was plain that her sympathy was 
excited, and I had never liked her so well as now. 
Eliza Jane, too, seemed really distressed; though 
when a question arose as to whether the ill-fated boat 
had been launched in the previous January or in Feb- 
ruary, she discussed that point with as much zeal and 
minuteness as if it were the chief one to be considered. 
Dorothea clasped her hands, and drew an imaginary 
picture of the sinking boat, which was even less to my 
taste than the puerilities of Eliza Jane. Kate was the 
first to say any thing to the purpose. On learning 
that the fisherman had left a widow and two children, 
she proposed that we should get up a subseription for 
their relief. 

“T have no doubt you will approve of this plan, 
eousin Alfred,” she said; “ but I should like to be 
guided by you as to the best means of carrying it out. 
You know my purse and my exertions are both at your 
disposal.” 

What, then, did she look up to me so much? I 
am afraid it would be hard to say whether her gene- 
rosity or her confidence in myself went most to my 
heart. 

The only dissentient from our scheme was Doro- 
thea. She would certainly contribute her mite, she 
observed, if the rest did; but she had always thought 
that pecuniary help was the worst that could be given 
to the poor. It taught them to be dependent, and 
to relax their own efforts. Was there no way of get- 
ting the widow employment—as a laundress, for ex- 
ample? We were silent. 

“T know what you are thinking,” she resumed,— 
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“that cousin Dorothea is a mean, stingy, little cur- 


mudgeon.” 
There was silence still. In this case I believe it 


gave consent. 

The awkward pause was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant with the evening letter-bag. There 
was a letter for me. I saw at a glance that it was 
from Ursula Nainby. The sight of her hand was a 
great pleasure to me, as from some hints dropped in 
my father’s epistles I had felt anxious about her 
health. Reserving my full enjoyment until our circle 
should disperse for the night, I then broke Ursula’s 
seal, and read as follows: 


“ You will wonder, dear Alfred, why you have not heard 
from sister Ursula since you left London. I would not let 
your father tell you before; but there is no harm in your 
knowing now that I have been what is called “ seriously 
ill.” I knew, if you had heard this at the time, you would 
have been troubled on account of your old friend and play- 
mate. Now you will pass at once from the sentence that 
tells you of her illness to the next, that says she is well and 
brave again; and that will be almost as pleasant to you as 
the change itself was to her. And it is indeed a happy thing 
to recover, well worth all that one undergoes in sickness. 
The earth looks so bright and new, there is such sweetness 
in the air, such freshness in the flowers, that it seems as if 
one were born again into the world. And this is the least 
of the pleasure. I never knew till now how much I was to 
my dear father, or to your own tender parents, or to the poor 
people in the town, who would make believe that I had done 
them some great kindness as an excuse for showing theirs 
tome. And you remember my little pupil, Ellen Winslow, 
the attorney’s daughter? You remember your little brown- 
eyed beauty oflast year, whom you used to watch trundling 
her hoop down the garden, her bright wavy hair flowing 
down to her sash? Dear child, we are such friends! No- 
thing would keep her from the house while I was ill; and 
when forbidden to enter my room, she would sit by the hour 
on the stairs outside. I feel as if it were a delightful pain to 
be cared for so. What can one do in the world to be worthy 
of the love one meets with? 

You know how often sister Ursula thought of you in 
those hours of sickness. Sometimes the thoughts were sad. 
What if you should come again, in the course of years, to the 
old place, and walk beneath the lilacs, or sit on the old green 
bench by the well, without your old playmate? She knew 
that would be a pain to you. Then she wondered whether 
old friends who go home before their companions can come 
to them unseen, and put sweet happy hopes into their minds. 

But, thank God, that question need not be answered yet. 
We may still meet in our old haunts; for, however great 
and prosperous you may be, you will never forget your first 
home nor the dear past times. So, you see, I have pleasures 
to recall and pleasures to expect; and I shan’t take the veil, 
and be a nun, spite of your pretty nickname, which I mean 
always to keep. Sister Ursuta.” 


“ Dear sister Ursula,” I echoed. There was some- 
thing of pain and reproach as well as of tenderness 
in my thoughts. Had I done her wrong, then? I 
hoped not. Butthe reproach lingered. I walked to 
the open window of my chamber. The stars were 
shining in the serene blue night. I felt somehow as 
if I had no right to admire them, they were so immea- 
surably beyond me—like Ursula. 


Cuapter III, 
We had arranged to have a picnic at Freshwood 
Castle next day. I was hardly in good spirits when 
we set out; but the beauty of the scene, the prepara- 


es, 


flattery of Kate’s confiding eyes, helped me to rally. 


old archways, and trip with steps of light up the zig. 
zag stairs of stone, and flash through wide fissures in 
the walls, whence one caught glimpses of the se 
gambolling with the lightest crests of foam. 

The castle-walls, dressed in ivy from their bas 
upwards, were sufficiently broad for a single persoy 
to walk upon, provided he had steady nerves. By the 
help of a projecting ash-tree and an occasional crevice, 


somewhat insecure, but there were here and ther 
rents in the masonry, over which it was decidedly 


of Kate in expostulation. 

“ Do be careful, Alfred. Look at the gap just befor 
you. Come down, I beg!” 

I laughed, and prepared to spring across. 

“ Alfred,” she exclaimed, ‘“ for my sake !” 

But to show myself fearless in her eyes was my 
greatest incentive. I cleared the gap, triumphantly 
pursued my way on the wall, and skirted a projecting 
turret which hid me from her view. I continued till 
I had made the entire circuit of the building; then 
let myself down by a dilapidated arch, on the ledge 
of which I stood. I was examining the best means 
of further descent, when I heard the voices of my 
cousins. They had not been able to follow my winé- 
ings, and were quite unaware that I was so new 
them. The descent was very difficult, and I was agait 
obliged to halt. It was Eliza Jane’s voice that I hearl 
now. She seemed to be reading. When she pausel 
there was an exclamation apparently of incredulity 
from Dorothea and Kate. I was compelled by my 
position to hear what they said. 

* But here’s the letter, with the American post 
mark on it,” resumed Eliza Jane. “See, the stamp} 
not circular, like the London one, but oblong.” 

“Simpleton !” cried Kate with military sternness 
‘‘who would waste time upon the stamp of a lettel 
when its news is so important ?” 

“ Not so simple as she seems,” remarked Dorothy 
tartly. “That air of trifling which permits her “ 
make what advances she likes, and to retreat, if nee 
be, on the plea of childishness, is capital diploma‘: 
I’m ashamed of you, Eliza Jane. You suspected it# 
along, and yet allowed me to—to be—that is, to run th? 
risk of being—led away by my feelings; but I wast' 

“ No,my dear. I would insure your prudenceaga2* 
all risks from your heart at a very moderate premiu™. 

“Thank you, Katherine Hewerdine. It becom 
you to talk,” retorted Dorothea. “You couldn't fail 02 
your arrival here to see where his bias lay ; the grou” 
was pre-occupied, but you didn’t scruple to invade * 
Well, it’s a fine prize that you've captured. I didnt 
think it worth retaining ; you’re very welcome t ™ 





cousin Kate,” 














tions for our al-fresco feast, and, above all, the subj), | 





Never could the old castle have looked more Pie. 
turesque. This holiday of ours seemed also a holiday | 
of nature,—one of those days when she ceases fron, 
her hard earnest work, when the winds dally rathe | 
than blow, and when the sun, knowing there igs fy | 
time yet to ripen the springing blade, puts forth q _ 
subdued and capricious brightness, and feigns to mas _ 
himself with fleecy clouds. Merrily did he peep through _ 


I soon gained their summit. My footing was not only _ 


hazardous to step. As I walked on I heard the voice 
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« Your similes are incoherent, Miss Wallis,” replied 
Kate, “ and your accusations absurd. You know well 
that I never flattered him, but told him frankly of his 
faults.” 

« Yes, at first, just to stimulate him, and to make 
your recent demonstrations more telling by contrast.” 
" «Demonstrations! My dear love, you are really 
exposing your own tactics too freely. No, I’m not at 
all angry. There’s a time of life, I admit, when a 
woman who will be married, cotite qui coute, has neither 
an hour to spare nor a ruse to throw away.” 

Here Eliza Jane interfered as pacificator. Mamma, 
she said, had told her that matrimony was now out of 
the question. 

“ Of course,” echoed Kate and Dorothy simultane- 
ously. 

“Then, why should we quarrel?” pursued Eliza 
Jane. “AS mamma says, girls must be prudent, and 
not let their chances escape; but, for my part, I always 
thought cousin Alfred too much in the clouds.” 

“Clouds indeed!” exclaimed Dorothy. ‘‘ He hasn’t 
a particle of fancy. He takes metaphors au pied de la 
lettre, and works as hard at a compliment as if it were 
a sum in arithmetic.” 

“He has seen nothing of life,” interposed Kate ; 
“but there’s the making of a very tolerable man in 
him, if he were well taken in hand.” 

Dorothea laughed sardonically. ‘I advise you to 
undertake the task ; you're particularly well qualified 
for taming savages.” 

“Let me tell you, Dorothea,’ replied Kate, in a 
cold measured tone, “there’s more hope ofa savage 
like cousin Alfred than of some more civilised pro- 
ducts. He’s vain, I grant, but good-natured; senti- 
mental, but not insincere ; often ridiculous from want 
of savoir faire, but never despicable from want of 
heart. How much more respectable, after all, than 
many persons who have had greater advantages! You 
know the class I mean, love; interested and avari- 
cious to the core, but all warmth and candour on the 
surface ; people who, by an artificial system, can force 
smiles as gardeners force winter flowers,—who, by a 
private method of hydraulics, can convert ice into 
tears at a moment’s notice,—whose worldliness never 
lets them be led away by one genuine feeling, but 
Whose vanity makes them as absurd as if they were 
the slaves of impulse.” 

Such, or to such purport, were the words which 
cousin Kate addressed to cousin Dorothy. The latter, 
I think, Winced a little, for her rejoinder was not im- 
mediate. At last she said, “You would have suc- 
ceeded on the stage, dear.” 

_ “Tecan speak the more freely upon this matter,” 
Kate resumed conversationally, “ because it’s plain I 
can have no interest except that of a cousin in poor 
Alfred. _T hope he'll meet with some excellent young 
Person in his own sphere of life; and if so, rely upon 
“ he'll prove a creditable husband. But where is he 
all this time 2” 

Bs They moved away, I suppose in quest of me. It 
7 ~* Sarmng that they went. Think, reader, how 
fy I was ; that the whole edifice which faith builds 
, _, ey adorns had crumbled at a sound; that I 
— amidst ruins far more melancholy than the gray 
oS around me; and do not despise me because I 





wept. They were scalding bitter tears. The Eden 
of youth had lost its charm: I had eaten of the tree 
of knowledge. 

I had seen frivolities in Eliza Jane, and little 
selfishnesses in Dorothea; but I had never doubted 
that both were true at heart, and, above all, that I 
was an object of regard to them. Kate had been my 
latest, and perhaps my dearest, idol; and yet from 
some cruel caprice even she had joined the rest to 
delude me. She had agreed at once that marriage 
with cousin Alfred was out of the question, and even 
in defending me had shown a pity akin to contempt. 

I felt the necessity for an effort, hastily dried my 
eyes, and spoke to myself aloud, till I found that my 
choking voice had been subdued to calmness. The 
fear of betraying my real emotions led me to feign 
opposite ones. I distributed the plates at the pienic 
with such alacrity, fired the champagne-corks with 
such spirit, was so gallant in my attentions, and so 
audacious, if not brilliant, in my puns, that I aston- 
ished Alfred Morris himself no less than his cousins. 

There was a change, decided though not perhaps 
intentional, in the behaviour of my companions. True, 
they applauded my mots at first, and scanned me with 
a look of wonder, as if my good spirits were unac- 
countable. But when our repast was ended, Dorothea 
complained of the heat, yawned undisguisedly, and 
after making a pillow of the carriage-cushions, went 
to sleep under an elm-tree. Eliza Jane adroitly 
avoided my sallies, and was soon in her element, de- 
scribing to Kate the castle in sugar-candy at the con- 
fectioner’s; from which topic she naturally branched 
to the professor of magic, detailing, as usual, the num- 
ber of his rings, and specifying the fingers which they 
adorned. Kate roused herself every now and then to 
encourage me; but I understood plainly the listless 
good-nature of her manner. ‘“ Poor fellow,” it seemed 
to say, “I may as well be kind to him; ’tis but fora 
day or two.” 

As for aunt Whimple, she was, contrary to her wont, 
grave and silent. Her chief occupation was to saunter 
round the enclosure, and to appear before us at regular 
intervals, like the punctual and proper sentinel she was. 

It was twilight when we reached Whimple House. 
How well I remember my aunt touching me on the 
shoulder as I leaned moodily by the hall-door! She 
motioned me to follow her, and we entered a room, 
dusky, not only with the shades of evening, but with 
those of the broad sycamore by the window. 

I have sometimes thought that aunt Whimple 
chose this obscurity that I might not read her face. 
She began rather slowly with a general homily upon 
the fluctuation of human affairs; but finding her 
vein of divinity flow easily, soon became as rapid as 
she was shallow. ‘And now, my dear Alfred,” she 
continued by way of improvement, “ you ought really 
to be thankful that you have never been brought up 
with any great expectations. I see quite a Providence 
in it. You will bear your reverses so much better; 
for Iam bound to be frank with you, Alfred, and to 
tell you that you have a serious disappointment be- 
fore you. Indeed, it was a positive shock to me when 
I heard it; though no doubt every thing that happens 
is for the best, and you will of course see that it is 
your duty to be resigned.” 
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Thinking that she alluded to the coquetry of my 
cousins, and wished to warn me against indulging de- 
lusive hopes, I answered proudly, that whatever might 
have been the state of my feelings, I was fully able to 
control them when I perceived that they had not been 
reciprocated. 

“Very right, my dear Alfred,” she said; “and I 
quite agree that it would be well for you to return 
home as soon as possible, and to banish from your 
mind any impressions that dear Eliza Jane may un- 
designedly have made. But it was not of my beloved 
child that I wished to speak. I am sorry to say that 
I have had news from America, which I fear must be 
considered fatal to your prospects.” 

Here my trio of cousins entered, and Mrs. Whim- 
ple addressed them. 

“] was preparing our dear Alfred for the serious 
news which I have to communicate.” 

“ Pray go on,” I said. 

“Then you must know that since the death of 
your uncle, George Morris, it has been discovered 
that his affairs, and those of his partners, have been 
seriously involved; and that, instead of the ample 
fortune which you were to inherit, the property of 
the firm is searecely sufficient to meet its liabilities.” 

“And how did you learn this news?” I asked 
calmly. 

“ By a letter which I received this morning from 
New York. It enters into the matter so minutely as 
to leave no doubt that my information is correet.” 

“T cannot express my obligations, madam, for the 
extraordinary interest which you have taken in my 
affairs. I had no idea that you had made them the 
subject of such particular inquiry.” Here I fancied 
that aunt Whimple especially congratulated herself 
that we were talking in the twilight. ‘“ It will doubt- 
less be most satisfactory to you,’ I continued, “to 
learn that your news does not refer to my late unele, 
but to another George Morris, who died recently in 
New York. My uncle traded singly. The George 
Morris spoken of in your letter was the head ofa 
firm, and in no way connected with my relative.” 

* Is it possible? are you certain of this ?” 

“Perfectly certain. My American agent, in for- 
warding me remittances, advised me of the news you 
have communicated, that I might be under no uneasi- 
ness from any reports as to the affairs of George Mor- 
ris and Co., a house which, as I have already said, 
was quite distinet from my unele’s.” 

A deep hush followed this announcement. I was 
reminded of the ominous calm that heralds the first 
plash of the big rain-drops ; and it was not Dorothea’s 
fault if for once her hydraulie system failed, and the 
grandes eaux of her sympathies would not play. 

She did all that was possible under the eircum- 
stances. She uttered a giggle that would once have 
passed with me for an approach to genuine hysterics. 
She pressed my hand with an ardour that I should 
once have thought unfeigned. Then she excused her- 
self for this freedom. She was such a creature of im- 
pulse; it was a great fault, but she would never mend 
of it now; and if I would think ill of her for forgetting 
herself in my happiness, why, she must bear it. 

Let me pass over the congratulations of aunt 
Whimple, and the renewed amiability of Eliza Jane. 


I must say, however, in justice to Kate, that pride, o, | 
perhaps a better motive, withheld her from recurring 
to the arts by which she had before flattered and cap. 
tivated me. 

On the whole, the revelation of that night wa; | 
bitter enough. To have believed myself the victim of | 
caprice, would have been more tolerable than the cop. | 
viction that both the favour and neglect I had ey. | 
perienced were due solely to the assumed state of my | 
fortunes. Was it come to this? Was I, then, afte; | 
all, a mere bank, in which deposits might be investeg | 
or withdrawn according to the quotations of the mar. | 
ket? For at least forty-eight hours I was a confirme) | 
misanthropist. I believed all that had ever been 4). 
leged as to human sordidness and insincerity. The | 
bitter maxims of every cynic whom I had read came 
back to me, and received my emphatic subscription, 
I thought of my Juliet of Covent Garden, and fel | 
sure that she was old and wrinkled. The world itself | 
seemed to me a theatre, with “ pay here” conspicuous | 
at the entrance, and within the walls fiction for reality | 
and gaslight for the sun. 

An irresistible yearning for home seized upon me, | 
In the morning, to the astonishment, perhaps to the | 
chagrin, of my aunt, I made my adieux. Finding that 
my resolution was fixed, she chattered on to the last 
in her pleasant empty way, expressed a hope that we 
should soon meet again, and charged me with as many 
messages to my parents as would have filled a sheet 
of foolscap. Eliza Jane, too, simpered the most gn. 
cious of farewells. Dorothea presented me with a sil 
ver-gilt pencil-case, which was the more disinterested, 
as she had a presentiment that I should immediately 
forget her. Kate was cold and silent; but there was 
something like cordiality in the pressure of her han/ 
at parting. 

Whirl, whirl, whirl! I was in London. I drove 
straight from London Bridge to Euston Square. 
Whirl, whirl, whirl, again! and by the night of that 
day I had passed through the midland shires, and 
was speeding rapidly to the north. Worn in mini 
and body, I halted at York to sleep. At seven o'clock 
next day the train stopped at the well-known statio 
from which a coach plied to my native town. It wa 
early June, and the weather was delicious—warm but! 
breezy. I sent on my luggage by the coach, and de 
termined to walk the six miles’ distance to my hom. 

I had not been absent more than a few weeks, y*' 
it seemed to me as if that interval were a bridge « 
tween two lives. The features of the scene throug! 
which I passed touched me with the pathos felt by th 
old in the haunts which they revisit. The permanen 
of outward things affected me with the sense of chans* 
in myself. I had known them in a former day. 
had gained for me the mournful dignity of history. 

My road, though on the whole bold and rugged. 
was not wanting in variety. At times the abrur 
naked hills bore in their laps wooded dells smi 
with white-walled cottages, lanes fragrant with banks 
of thyme and hedges of honeysuckle, and merty wit! 
the brawl of brook or gully. In one green lane at the 
end of a tiny hamlet the blacksmith was startlins 
errant poultry with the clang of his hammer; and thé 
principal chanticleer, having achieved a safe distao” 





| was uttering his defiance with the shrillest itera0 
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Ursula and I, when children, had often strolled as far 
as this lane, and watched the stalwart blacksmith 
vith admiring awe. In our eyes he took a grandeur 
fom the element with which he worked. He was a 
veritable fire-king, to be propitiated with all dues of 
respect. As a matter of policy we had always ad- 
jressed him as Mister Watkins. I sighed to think 
that I no longer feared him, and dared call him plain 
Watkins now. And very unfeeling I thought it that 
Watkins should continue to blow his bellows and 
smite upon his anvil now my heart was out of tune. 
“Jt would be just the same,’ I said to myself,—‘“ he 
would blow just as lustily and strike as hard if that 
light-haired child, who toddles into the road from the 
threshold of the cottage opposite, were to die to-mor- 
row.” And so from the child and honest Watkins, in 
my morbid reverie, I drew symbols of the frailty of 
hope and the heartlessness of the world. 

Musing on change and death, my thoughts went 
back to Ursula. What, I asked myself, if, in her late 
iliness, the fatal hand had beckoned her, and she had 
been taken from our eyes? I shuddered as I felt 
how different life would have been to me without my 
playmate ; and recalling her artless kindness, and the 
unvaried course of father’s love and mother’s love, a 
better mood came over me, and my heart swelled with 
gratitude. At length from a turning of the road the 
old church-tower was visible. Raised on a gentle slope, 
itseemed to watch tenderly over the little town that 
nestled at its foot. On the outskirts, cottage after cot- 
tage peered peacefully through its fringe of fragrant 
elder-brake in the evening light. Approaching one of 
these cottages, I heard a tremulous voice, which I re- 
cognised at once as that of Mary Gleadall. 

A venerable woman was Mary, who had seen her 
children’s children to the third and fourth generation. 
Her mind was still active, but the infirmities of age 
held her a prisoner by her own threshold. She had 
probably this evening been fore-travelling in thought 
the solemn way which lay before her. She was talk- 
ing of the sore fight between Christian and Apollyon 
in the Valley of Humiliation, so I divined at once 
that Bunyan’s Pilgrim was her theme; and she was 
earnestly thanking some one who had been “eyes to 
the blind” in reading to her the conflict and the tri- 
unph of Christian. ‘ Good night,” she said ; and the 
benediction was returned in tones which at once ar- 
rested me. In a minute the gate opened, and a slight 
staceful figure emerged from the shadow, and began 
leisurely to descend the hill. 
| O vision both familiar and strange! I knew Ur- 
Sula at a glance, yet there was a sense in which I now 
— her for the first time. As she wended home be- 
— me in her straw-hat and light summer garment, I 
rhe : were the spirit of my own youth. She was 
her ¥ nevertheless. In the words that fell from 
old a discerned a graver sweetness than that of 
"mr . er step had lost something of its elasticity, 
which cre was @ gentle dignity in her movements 
etal oF caatan well with her low soft utterance. 
bas thasad cae her, I followed at a distance, and 

Host resolved to let her reach home before me. 
eres a notto be. She turned suddenly, and our 
then tons, She stood for a moment as if spell-bound; 

cred towards me with a ery. 


Ut th 








“Ursula, my own Ursula!” I exclaimed, rushing 
forward and supporting her. Then I reproached my- 
self aloud and bitterly for my indiscretion. 

‘No need,” she said, rallying herself,—‘“ no need, 
dear Alfred; a shock of joy will not harm me. But 
this is indeed a surprise.” 

Then she took my arm quietly, and said in her 
accustomed manner, “ Now begin at the beginning, 
and tell sister Ursula how all this happened.” 

Captious being that I was, the alarm ofa minute 
before gave way to a feeling of disappointment at her 
self-possession. She insisted upon knowing the cause 
of my return. It was not illness, she said; for I was 
on foot, and there was a healthy tinge of bronze on 
my face. I spoke of her own recent illness. She was 
grave for a minute, then dropped again into her tone 
of calm cheerfulness. I must have been an atrocious 
egotist,—I was deeply mortified that she was no longer 
agitated. We met more than one acquaintance, whose 
greetings of wonder I had to return. On these occa- 
sions Ursula joined in the talk with the same equable 
voice and pleasant smile. I had much ado myself 
to keep down wild fluttering emotions. Not so she. 
‘* One would suppose she was in the habit of meeting 
with lost friends every day,” I thought rather bitterly. 

When we were again alone, this feeling of mine 
got vent. ‘“‘ You must be quite recovered now, dear 
Ursula,” I said: “you bear the surprise of our sudden 
encounter admirably.” 

She looked earnestly in my face. ‘“ You are not 
displeased with sister Ursula ?” 

‘‘ Displeased, love! I was congratulating you.” 

‘* On what ?” 

“On your happy even disposition. An impulsive 
and excitable temper—like mine, for instance—might 
have suffered more from so sudden a visitation. I do 
not mean, however, to praise you too much by the 
comparison. In my case there might have been more 
at stake.”’ 

‘* More at stake !” she echoed in a murmur. 

‘“ Yes; with me affection is intense and overmaster- 
ing. It rushes back to old associations like an im- 
petuous tide. With you—” I paused. 

“Goon. With me?” 

“With you, dear, affection is a calm inland lake. 
It reflects tranquilly all the objects on its margin; but 
if they pass away—’’ 

“Yes; then ?” 

“Why then naturally their images pass away too. 
The lake reflects heaven, and is tranquil still.” 

She did not reply. The arm that lay in mine 
stirred tremulously. I sought her face; but her head 
was bent down. “O, forgive me, Ursula!” I cried; 
‘forgive me this mean selfish injustice.” 

She uttered neither pardon nor reproach ; but she 
raised her face, and, spite of every effort, the tears 
rolled down. I know not whether I was more stung 
by the sense of my own littleness, or thrilled with the 
proof of her affection. I could only repeat, “ Ursula, 
forgive me.” 

We were now in the narrow lane that led to my 
father's house. At length she asked, “ And was it 
not my duty, Alfred, to be calm and cheerful ? 

“Say your nature, not your duty, dear Ursula,” 1 
answered. 
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“My duty,” she repeated. “Ah, do not think it 
needed no effort. It was not a light sorrow to lose my 
dear companion of childhood, not a light joy to meet 
him thus again; but—” 

“ Yes,—yes ?” 

“When that generous trusting companion went 
from us, ought I not to have been grateful to Provi- 
dence that lent him to me” (she corrected herself )— 
“to all of us—so long? Ought I not, for his sake, to 
have tried to be worthy of his friendship,—not to 
repine, but to keep my mind hopeful and stedfast to 
all life’s uses, that when I thought of him I might 
say, he would not be ashamed of me; that when I 
prayed for him, I might remember the prayers of a 
submissive heart are those which Heaven accepts ?” 

I relate all that she said, even her praise of myself, 
that my readers may see how I stood in the rays of 
her own pure spirit, and took from them a glory which 
she thought was my own. 

Already we were near the garden-gate. The young 
crescent of the moon seemed to rest on the summit of 
the church-tower, shedding a tender gleam on its front, 
while the sides were clothed in soft shadows. A gentle 
air wafted the breath of roses to us from the garden- 
wall. In the deep hush I folded my darling to my 
heart. Around us were the pathos of death, the beauty 
of earth, the emblem of immortality. 

“And it cost my Ursula,” I whispered, “a pang 
when we parted?” The hand that I clasped returned 
the pressure of mine. ‘ Would it be to her half the 


joy that I should feel, might I think that we should 


henceforth walk the path of life side by side,—that 
she would lean upon me all the way of our common 
travel ?” 

“ Alfred !” ' 

The tone in which she spoke was enough. 

What need to tell of the joyful weleome I met from 
my parents, or how Ursula’s father was sent for to 
supper, or how we sat at the board smiling, but often 
silent,—too happy to be merry ? 

You should have seen the glistening light in my 
mother’s eyes, the warm grasp of my father's hand, 
when I said to them next morning, “ I want you to 
have two children now; I want to give you Ursula 
for your daughter.” 

Two months after she became such. Ah, how dif- 
ferent was the love I bore my dear wife,—the love of 
the soul, the love of faith and heart-repose,—from the 
dreamy fancy and transient passion born of flattered 
vanity and mere outside beauty! It was long before 
I could recur to the episode of aunt Whimple and my 
cousins without a feeling of bitterness. At such times 
Ursula, who knew all, would defend them. 

“ They were all self-seekers,” I used to say. 

“ But you know, love, so many women are brought 
up to think fortune the first consideration in marriage.” 

“ A mercenary creed.” 

“Yes; but few minds are strong enough to feel 
their own way to right when they have been perverted 
by false training. A woman who has been reared on 
a bad system on some points is not necessarily a bad 
woman. I can fancy now that your Eliza Jane, spite 
of some self-interest to start with, may become an at- 
tached wife and good mother after all. Many natures 
are like creepers,—without power to choose their sup- 





a f 


port, yet they cling kindly in time to the nearest Prop 
by the force of custom.” | 

“ And Dorothea ?” 

“With her, perhaps, what was affectation in th 
end may have been reality at first. The spring-in. | 
of her life had passed away, and she had found no op, 
to love or guide her. We may forgive many lit, — 
selfishnesses, and even insincerities, to the unhappy” | 

“Go on, madam. And pray what have you to gy | 
of Kate ?” 

“ As to Kate, I really think she only just fell shox | 
of being a brave true-hearted woman. With your leay,, | 
we'll have her on a visit next year.” | 

‘‘A very suitable companion for my little sophis, 
who has so many apologies for worldly-minded people’ 

“Who wishes to make allowances for them, si. 
but who is too happy to have any excuse for being 
like them.” 

And thus she, who had dispersed the blindness 
that once hid herself from me, now taught me to loo - 
with a just vision upon the errors of others, and; 
second time opened my eyes. 








THE COTTER'’S FAMILY. 
By J. E. JENKINS. 


Mr. Jenkins is a painter widely known in the world of at 
for his affection to rustic domestic subjects ; for many years 
his works have been amongst the most popular attractions 
of the Old Water-Colour Society’s annual exhibition, The 
picture we have engraved is at present to be seen there, aud 
is one of the most unaffected and simple little pictures ke 
has ever produced ; it gives us, therefore, sincere pleasur 
to present it to our readers. He names it “The Cotter’ 
Family ;” for here they are, wife, mother, and children, g+ 
thered about the door in evening of a summer-day, awaiting 
the time when he shall return from labour, and come withs 
long blue shadow before him up the dusty road into the 
narrow gravel-path of his own garden, and greet those wl 
now affectionately expect his return. 

The little one leans over the stay-board, placed to prevet! 
his unlicensed rambles; for such youngsters have an il 
regulated taste for rolling on paths and flower-beds alike, 
to the infinite damage either of themselves or the plants- 
sometimes both. The young mother, with that perfection“ 
maternal caution which is so characteristic,—and which tl 
artist well expresses,—grasps the little one by the skirts ¢ 
his dress, lest he go head-foremost over the board in his we 
meant attempts to assail the pet-dog who, feeling himself 
rights an outsider, has passed over, intending to be the firs 
to hail the returning master of the house. ; 

The figure which pleases us most in this pretty li 
composition is that of the young girl, who, with thougt 
fulness almost beyond her years,—that gravity girls will 
sume at times, so frequently the precursor of a freak of 
tenish fun,—is placidly contemplating the sport of the cll 
and the docility of the dog. Without attempting to obtai 
much beauty, the artist has given to this girla pretty ing 
ousness of aspect, an innocence of look, which is perbils 
more charming and more genuine than a higher attemy 
would bring. Her feet planted together, and the peculiar pe 
of disposing her arms behind her back (a thoroughly gu” 
attitude), placing them 30 that they knit each other without 
interlacing, marks much power of observation on the pat” 
the artist, as well as genuine appreciation of his subje 
The mother’s figure, although we cannot but think her 1 
rather too juvenile, is very skilfully introduced ; ther?” 
matronly sort of ease about her attitude, as she leans * 
ward, which speaks the mistress of a household ata . 
her own ground of home. L. 
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JOHN FOSTER.*« 


Ir seems te be one of the prerogatives of genius not 
only to perpetuate its productions through successive 
ages, and in them, as a soil, to propagate itself as a 
sort of seminal element, but also, more or less, to per- 
meate society incessantly, though often with an in- 
uence scarcely perceptible during the progress of its 
operation. That influence, too, is by no means con- 
fined to cognate minds,—either to those who possess 
the rare endowment, or to that larger class who oc- 


cupy a disputable and yet an envied border-land } 


within sight of the enchanted region. Genius is con- 
tagious even to the unendowed. They are moulded 
by it unconsciously, and experience elevating emo- 
tions of admiration and even of sympathy which they 
are altogether unable to define or to investigate. In- 
deed genius, as an intensification of one or more of 
those mental faculties which are possessed in com- 
mon by mankind, appeals to a universal sense, and 
leads men captive less by the attraction of superior 
bulk than by the more subtle influence of an indefea- 
sible affinity. The inhabitants ofthe cities which dis- 
puted the honour of having given birth to Homer, 
could not doubtless, if they had clubbed their wits, 
have produced the Iliad; but the contest, if it ever 
existed, was, we may suppose, thoroughly earnest, 
aud must moreover have been sustained by causes 
which lay far below the stratum of mere provincial 
vanity. “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin; and even a clown in the gallery will be beguiled 
ofa tear over the sublime sorrows of Othello. Even 
the philosophic poet, whom (though with many criti- 
cal exceptions) we are inclined to designate as the 
Mexander Pope of classical antiquity, does not hesi- 
tate to endorse one of his dicta with the explanation: 


“Non meus hic sermo, sed que precepit Ofellus 
Rusticus, abnormis, sapiens, crassaque Minerva.” 


There is no such thing as an aristocracy in the 


intellectual world. “The republic of letters” is a 
true designation. Nature has, indeed, her aristocracy ; 
but itis neither constitutional nor exclusive : it boasts 
no heraldry, and it knows no pedigree; all earnest 
thinkers are the candidates, and the world ennobles by 
the right of a sovereign authority. 

Indeed, the universality of the appeal of genius 
may be illustrated by that of the imitative arts. As 
ull men of deep thought and feeling are the judges of 
the one, so are all close and patient observers of the 
other. Apelles did not disdain to be instructed by a 
cobbler ; and there is something suggestive in the cri- 
‘eism of the rustie who was gazing at a well-known 
punting of pigs feeding: “That man knew nothing 
about pigs. When did you ever see a lot feeding to- 
gether but one of ‘em had his foot in the trough ?” 
a the author and the artist appeal with right and 

son to the judgment of those who can criticise 

't they eannot perform, and who ean heartily ad- 

© what they are unable to imitate. 

Pirin the potentate that most exalts and perpetuates 
‘onours of genius is Death. No sooner has that 
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power terminated for ever the instructions and the 
enchantments of genius, than the world awakes to a 
sense of the value of what it has lost. Monuments 
arise to mark the scene of a biographical incident; 
the discovery of a literary fragment outweighs in in- 
terest that of a new orb in the solar system; and 
even an authentic autograph will make wise men mad. 
It is this, as Cicero says, that attaches an interest so 
universal to the places that have been haunted by the 
departed great; and it is this which leads mankind, 
as in the case before us, when genius can no longer 
reward them with a nugget, to wash and sift and tri- 
turate its dust and débris. Just so we give more pains 
and palisading to ruins to preserve them from de- 
struction, than we do to palaces and temples to pro- 
tect them from injury and decay. 

We have said that we owe to this universal feeling 
the gleanings before us from the more fugitive writ- 
ings of the late John Foster. And now we can ima- 
gine that not a few readers, and those not deficient 
in literary culture, will exclaim, ‘‘ And who was he ?’"— 
so true it is that the only men well known to the bulk 
of society are men of action. ¥et these are not the 
real movers in the great changes that pass upon the 
world. With all their marvellous energy, they are but 
the operatives under the men of thought. So men 
travel admiringly half over the world by steam who 
never heard of Watt and Stephenson, and many have 
witnessed the battles that decided the fate of empires 
without having caught a glimpse of the commander- 
in-chief. The invisible Nemesis which hovered be- 
hind the hosts of Naseby field, and swayed the for- 
tunes of that direful day, was not delegated from the 
palace of a king, nor from the chamber of a senate, 
but evoked by the thought of a people informed 
and embodied into life by an open Scripture. No 
march of armies ever produced a greater social result 
than the barefoot pilgrimage of Ignatius Loyola; 
and the great ecclesiastical revolution to which her 
Majesty owes her crown, and this country three-fourths 
of all that makes it worth while to be a Briton, was 
brought about by “ the solitary monk that shook the 
world.” So too the chivalry of Spain vanished before 
the laughter that issued from the cell of Cervantes ; 
and no extrinsic and material powers have ever moved 
society as it has been moved by those “ thoughts that 
wander through eternity” which escaped from dun- 
geons where men of whom the world was not worthy, 
by the majesty of their endurance, have ‘led captivity 
captive.” Thinkers rule the ages; and all that the con- 
querors and statesmen who have lived since the Chris- 
tian era have done towards making the civilised world 
the “theatre of wonders” which it now is, is nothing 
comparable to the founding of the inductive philoso- 
phy, which was systematised by a lawyer in a chamber 
in Gray’s Inn. 

It is, then, to the class of thinkers that John Ios- 
ter preeminently belonged. Foster is (for why should 
we say was *) a great intellectual instructor. The reader 
must not expect the faintest biographical sketch of 
this remarkable man; for it may be said of him (as 
he onee said to the writer respecting his friend Cole- 
ridge) that he never had a biography. He was a recluse 
man—we had almost said an anchorite—who lived 
between the dates 1770 and 1840. He was a Dissenter, 
































‘ racter,” has ever been the most popular. 
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and in early life entered the Christian ministry. Dur- 
ing the principal part of his life, however, he had no 
regular charge; his ministerial labours having been 
limited to a weekly lecture delivered in Bristol, and 
to occasional services held in village-chapels and pri- 


vate houses. Some of the lectures referred to have 
been published from his manuscript notes; but none, 
we believe, under his own supervision. Of the latter 
aud more private services we know nothing save by 
few and faint traditions. Comparing these, however, 
with our own recollections of his conversations, we 
can imagine that what the privileged few must have 
heard was as profound as Butler, and scarcely less 
original than the first chapter of Genesis. One ser- 
mon—and, as we believe, one only—he published. This 
was preached in the defence and advocacy of Chris- 
tian missions; and if any of our readers should be 
tempted to peruse it, we promise them that they will 
see some meaning in a criticism upon it addressed to 
us by one who heard it,—*“ that it should have been 
preached to an auditory created for the purpose.” 

The literary world acknowledges great obligations 
to the ladies; but it owes them far more than it sup- 
poses, and doubtless far more than can ever be dis- 
closed. When Foster sought the hand of the lady 
whom he eventually married, she expressed her un- 
willingness to ally herself to any one who had not 
distinguished himself in literature. Upon this he ad- 
dressed to her, in a series of letters, the work which, 
under the title of Foster's Essays, is now known wher- 
ever the English language is spoken or read. This 
latter statement, however, requires a very serious limi- 
tation. They are known, not to the reading, but only 
to the thinking world; anda brief description of them, 
necessarily avoiding any thing approaching to criti- 
cism, will probably afford information to very many 
who may read these lines. The Essays are four in 
number: the first is entitled “On a Man’s writing 
Memoirs of Himself;” the second, “On Decision of 
Character ;” the third, “On the Application of the 
Epithet Romantic;” and the fourth, “ On some of the 
Causes of the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion.” The finest criticism on these is the review 
of them which will be found in the collected writings 
of the late Rev. Robert Hall; a tribute which was pen- 
sively but nobly repaid by Foster in his treatise “ On 
the Character of Hallas a Theologian and a Preacher ;” 
which will be found in the sixth volume of Hall's 
works, edited by the late Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 

Of the essays, the second, on “ Decision of Cha- 
The first, 
however, is by far the most characteristic, as being 
unquestionably the most original; while the last is 
perhaps, on the whole, the most practically valuable. 
Of it it may well be said to the preachers, and espe- 
cially to the popular preachers, of the present day, 


“‘ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


If they would but saturate their minds with the senti- 
ments of this noble essay, the advance of the success 
of the pulpit would cease to be impeded by some of 
its greatest obstacles,—professional egotism, effemi- 
nate sentimentality, coarse familiarity, theatrical atti- 
tudinising, self-admiring pauses, and theological slang. 
All else that Mr. Foster has left to posterity is his 





also for many years an almost constant contributor t) 
the Eclectic Review. <A selection from these critic) 
Essays has been published, in two volumes octayo: 
and the work before us is made up of the gleaning 
from those contributions too fragmentary to be suite) 
to the larger work. 

Of this volume it is unnecessary to say one worl: 
but we hail its appearance because it affords an oppor 
tunity of directing the attention of the public to the 
writings of John Foster. In knowledge of huny 
nature we should almost class Foster with Shakspeare, 
He sounds the most secret depths of human experi. 
ence, touches the most delicate springs of human mo. 
tive and feeling, stimulates to germination the nascent 
buds of fancy, and unlocks the most secret apartments 
of conscience and feeling: he plays upon a congenial 
mind like a master upon an instrument of his ow 
creation, now awakening the diapason of profoundest 
thought, while anon he “ opes the sacred souree of 
sympathetic tears.” It is true that his writings are: 
study; but it is equally true that there is not a faculty 
nor an emotion of the human mind, whether active o 
dormant, which they do not either nourish into efflor 
escence or stimulate to vitality. It is also true tha 
the massiveness of his thought gives to his sentences 
what to a superficial observation might appear an im 
penetrable solidity of meaning; but this should only 
supply a stimulus to investigation and reflection. 
Foster was infinitely removed from the pedantry ani 
the feebleness ofmysticism ; the student digs through 
a few feet of genial soil and finds the virgin ore. He 
once told the writer that it had taken him half an how 
to frame a single sentence to the satisfaction of lis 
fastidious taste; but this fact is obviously dependeui 
upon the profundity and the originality of his concep 
tions, and the consequent difficulty of presenting them 
to others in the same point of view which he hims¢li 
occupied. The construction of his sentences is 4 
marvel of ingenuity ; and we have been told by am 
nute scholar that nothing could be more interestins 
than the explanations elicited from him of the eme! 
dations made in—we think—the ninth edition of ls 
Essays upon the merely verbal structure of the forme 
editions. 

It is no condemnation of Foster’s Essays to %% 
that they are a study; for it is one in which the s& 
dent finds a present reward. Hall says, in the ® 
view to which we have alluded, that Foster travelled 
into those remote and untrodden regions of thought 
in which light glanced from an angle only, without d 
fusing itself over the whole. He might have added 
that he presented those masses of thought, of which 
one phase only can be observed ata time, but in roul* 
ing which the adventurer finds iridescent snows 
the one side and wild fruits and flowers on the othe’ 
It is for the rising and the thinking youth of this 
country, the staple of future generations, to study the 
writings of this extraordinary man; and in doing % 
to bear in mind that they are entering on n0 








a 
essay “ On Popular Ignorance,” which fills a large o9, 
tavo volume; an Introduction to Doddridge’s Rj, | 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul; and his Diary ang 
Letters and Literary Fragments, published in two yo. — 
lumes octavo, under the judicious and singularly. 
modest editorship of Jonathan Ryland. Foster was. 
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CAPTURE OF A NEW 
BRITISH MOTH. 





Mr. Peter Boucnarp, the en- 
terprising and never-idle col- 
lector, writes from Killarney 
that he has taken a beautiful 
moth, hitherto unknown as 
British, His announcement 
was accompanied by a sketch, 
from which Mr. Adam White, 
of the British Museum, has de- 
cided that it can be no other 
than the elegant moth Spa- 
talia bicolora, well known to 
continental collectors. It is, 
however, of very local occur- 
rence on the Continent, though 
abundant in some places ; 
among others, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valenciennes, in 
the north of France. 

The occurrence of this splendid entomological novelty in 
Ireland, so soon after the capture of the new Burnet moth, 
leads to the expectation that many other novelties may be 
discovered in the same quarter. Ireland has not, indeed, been 





as yet half explored in the 
minor walks of natural history ; 
and I hope that some of the 
crowd of tourists which the 
convenience of cheap rail way- 
tickets will take towards its 
western boundary will not fail 
to look out for discoveries of 
this kind. Gedart, in his Ze- 
pidopteres d'Europe, gives a 
description of the caterpillar 
of this pretty insect, which 
should be sought for on the 


Betula alba (the common 
birch). I have made a sketch 
of it from the accurate de- 


scription of that author. It 
is of a bright apple-green, 
getting whitish on the back, 
with several yellow stripes. 
The wings of the moth are 
of the purest white, with some 
bright orange marks, as in- 
dicated in the engraving, which marks are beautifully re- 
lieved with sharp touches of deep black. The body is ofa 
delicate buff tone, and the antenna, or horns, are slightly 
pectinated. H. N. H. 





pursuit. A single perusal will be of slight avail in 
reading Foster; they must drink deep or taste not; 
and in entering upon the study they should solemnly 
embrace a conviction which the present conditions of 
society are well calculated to extinguish. All its ten- 
dencies are outwards, and point to material greatness 
and magnificent display. Greatly as education has 
advanced during the present generation, these appear 
to be the principal tendencies of the advance ; and to 
these the external conditions of society, viewed in 
their most extended aspect, have greatly contributed. 
Multitudes fly to ransack the Antipodes for gold; and 
at home, owing to the marvellous discoveries of 
science, and to the consequent stimulus of enterprise, 
We can imagine that posterity will designate this as 
“the monster age.” We build ships which would 
export the population of a provincial town, and a 
palace of glass which would shelter the inhabitants of 
our largest cities ; we have monster concerts, monster 
oratories, monster religious congregations,—in a word, 
every thing cultivated by a forcing process except the 
inner life. 

Surely this is the appropriate time for inviting at- 
tention to the writings of a man who, if his varied at- 


tributes could be designated by a single term, would | 


be emphatically described as reflective. But they are 
such as have no specific relation to any age or to any 
Social condition, Those who will devote their time 
- the study of them will not find themselves in- 
structed on any special subject, but will find that they 
are being taught to think, and becoming possessed of 
bein | which will admit them to all the cham- 
7 : $s ofimagery, and to all the apartments and domains 
seg speculation. They will find the loftiness of 
“eae presented in the flexible and copious phraseo- 
Pin fein which time and refinement have enriched 
of 9 Cuage. _ They will find the wisdom and solidity 
ao. without his notional exclusiveness, and 
lm cloud-land of Coleridge’s remote speculation 
“ared of his mysticism, and mapped and outlined 





with an intellectual and logical precision. However 
select may be his school in the present generation, 
and however slowly the rule of his great genius may 
extend, we venture to predict that in distant days he 
will be teaching mankind ; and that “John Foster” 
will be a household word though every pinch of dust 
in our imperial mausoleums may have parted for ever 
with its name. Evermore the present is the epoch of 
power, the future of thought—the present of the scep- 
tre, the future of the pen. Princes are consigned to 
chronology, but thinkers are made over to time. 








THE WEAVER. 
MAIDEN fair ! 

With those tender dreamy eyes, 
Art thou pondering what to wear, 
To match the jewels in thine hair— 

A gorgeous robe of many dyes, 
To gleam and glisten in the sun, 

With inwoven threads of gold 
That melt in colours one by one, 

As thy stately movements mould 

To an antique grace the fold ? 


Gentle one! 
For thy youth it were more meet 
To wreathe fresh blossoms, that the sun 
With many a golden glance has won 
To open wide each chalice sweet ; 
But if thou still hast set thine heart 
On braided hair and broidered vest, 
Come, look behind the veil of art, 
Behold the aching toil and smart 
That wrought the tire thou lovest best! 


The tiny worm whose curious toil 

First spun each soft and silken line, 

Those small twin threads, so bright and fine 
In wondrous order all combine 
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To make his cradle and his tomb. 
He weaves his silken winding-sheet, 
With patient skill, compact and neat, 

And dies to feed the hungry loom. 


Gaze on that complicated loom,— 

Vast offspring of a mighty brain,— 
Where mimic buds and blossoms bloom, 
That only lack the rich perfume 

To match their kindred of the plain, 
See on its fabric deft outspread 
Each rainbow-hued and silken thread ; 
The living colours gleam and glow, 
And into life and beauty grow, 

As the thin dextrous fingers throw 

The shuttle across the loom. 


Ill suits that splendid vesture, rolled 
So orderly upon the loom, 
With the poor garments, thin and old,— 
With that mean bed and squalid room. 
Its maker, save upon its fold, 
Knows little of a rose’s bloom ; 
Nor how the merry violets spring 
So thickly o’er the grassy sod, 
Where, soaring on a joyous wing, 
The lark pours forth its lays to God. 


Look on that gaunt and weary frame, 
By constant toil so stooped and bent, 
With labour worn, and hunger spent, 
Till life sinks low—a flickering flame. 
His eyes are weary of the shine 
Of those bright hues; his fingers ache, 
As swift but painfully they make 
The delicate web of silken twine. 


And in this symbol you may see 
The poet's frequent destiny. 
His sweetest and most touching strain 
May soothe the heart, and ease the brain, 
While springing from his own deep pain. 
The ballad dear to cot and hall, 
By gentle accents sung, 
Linked with our happiest memories, 
From bitterest tears was wrung ; 
He only from whose heart it came 
Can scarcely bear to hear its name. 
The sparkling web of fancies wrought, 
Of brilliant wit, or deepest thought, 
That roused the eager pulse of youth 
To battle for the cause of truth ; 
That cry was like th’ expiring light 
That leapt to life so strong and bright, 
Ere quenched in shades of deepest night. 
The love that on his accents hung, 
That prized his every word, 


Turned shuddering from the light, that flung 


A flickering radiance as it clung 
To hope and strength deferred : 
Not with impunity the soul 
Thus to its depths is stirred ; 
In that song’s pathetic echo rung 
An undertone unheard,— 
A fitful and a failing breath, 
That to love's ear spoke naught but death. 


And yet the heedless world laughs on, 
And cheers each sound of mirth, 

That brightens many a social hour 
Around the happy hearth. 

Nor dreams that gay and sportive tone 

Has left—how desolate !—his own. 

How many Christmas hearths are bright 

With all the poet’s fancies light, 

While his is dark with more than night. 


O dearly prize the song and tale 
That cheer your lonely hours ; 
But sometimes cast a grateful thought 
On those, whose painful toil has wrought 
Your tapestry of flowers ! 
Frances FREgELING Broperip. 
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OLDEN LIVES. 





Ir is the fashion to call our globe old—to speak of it 
pityingly, as of something passed from the vigow 
and manhood of its age to decrepitude and senility— 
to assume a kind of self-deprecating air when moral- 
ising on an effete humanity and a decaying nature; 


and some among us even go so far as to fix the date | 


for the universal consummation of all things, on the 
ground that such a worn-out condition must soon come 
to an end by the inherent force of its own corruption. 

What if the contrary should be true? What if 
humanity should be still an infant in swaddling-bands, 
instead of ahoary pantaloon in the loose-fitting wrapper 
which precedes the grave-clothes? What if this “ old, 
old world” should be in the very flush and bloom of 
her maternity, and should be carrying only her first: 
born at her breast, while a long dynasty of nobler lives 
lie hidden beneath the skirts of the veiled future’ 
What if man himself should be but a type of the greater 
race to come, the precursor of a future as far in advance 
of the present as manhood is in advance of infancy’ 
Analogy and the past are on our side; for if it has taken 
so many thousands of years to prepare the cradle, it 
is scarcely probable that the life to be lain thereil 
should last but a few hours. For how short a time 
compared to that from its first formation, has the earth 
been inhabited! If, as it is calculated, the fossilifer 
ous strata alone took thirteen millions of years 
complete, where should we stop if we considered the 
primary rocks as well—the plutonic and the metamor 
phic? To how many millions more should we £ 
back, if we halted at the year when there was no moo! 
and no sea, when the earth was one fusing liquid ma* 
of fiery vapour, and the primitive rocks were still # 
boiling heat, as yet unvitrified and uncrystallised— 
when there was no atmosphere, no rain, no cloud, 2 


dew,—when nothing but the fierce fire flamed and 


raged in the still air, and the majesty and loveliness . 
life were not? That date is incalculable: we can oul! 


approximate numbers when we get to the fossiliferous 


strata—the strata which contain the first forms 
life. And here we are almost lost in the immens!" 
of our material ; for, with the exception of the met 
and primary rocks, “ probably not a particle of matter 
exists on the surface ofthe earth that has not at so” 
time formed part ofa living creature.” Zoophy*® 
have built coral rocks extending hundreds of miles, 
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and limestone mountains teem with their remains. 
In some countries lime is made from shells wrought 
out in mines, and ranges of hill and rock, many hun- 
dreds of feet thick, are almost wholly built up by them; 
while no mountain-chain exists throughout the world 
which they have not mainly formed. ‘“ The prodigious 
quantity of microscopic shells discovered by Ehren- 
berg,” says Mrs. Somerville, “is still more astonish- 
ing. Some not larger than a grain of sand form plains 
at the bottom of the ocean, and entire mountains above 
its surface: a great portion of the hills of San Cas- 
ciano, and of other tertiary districts in Tuscany, con- 
sists of chambered shells,.so minute that Soldani col- 
lected ten thousand four hundred and fifty-four from 
one ounce ofstone. Chalk is often entirely composed 
of them. Tripoli, a fine powder, long in use for 
polishing metals, is almost entirely composed of mi- 
nute animal remains, which owe their polishing-power 
to their silicious coverings; there are hills of great 
extent consisting of this substance, the débris of an 
infinite variety of microscopic animals.” The facility 
with which many clays and slates are split is also 
owing in some instances to layers of minute shells. 
If, then, Nature was thousands and millions of years 
in preparing the world for the reception of the highest 
forms of organic life yet known, it is not probable that 
these will pass away in the short span of five thou- 
sand years, and before the moral destinies of mankind 
have been perfected or fulfilled. 

In the long silent years which had no spectators 
but the stars and the angels of heaven, the forces of 
nature combated and strove together with a wild vio- 
lence, of which scarcely a transcript remains in the 
fiercest voleanic movements. The fire upheaved in 
the depths below, and melted and crystallised anew 
the stern old granites and porphyries which had been 
slowly consolidated after the first cooling of the earth's 
crust, to be laid as the foundation—the skeleton and 
bones of building—for the after-processes of life. 
Earthquakes and volcanoes continually rent this thin 
crust; they flung up mountains and tore down chasms 
as leaves are scattered by the autumn wind; they 
poured fiery floods of molten rock through cracks 
and fissures ; and finally, in one of these terrific eon- 
vulsions, blew away an enormous portion of the crust 
altogether—a forty-ninth part—blown clean out of 
mundane proprietorship for ever. This tremendous 
mass was sent spinning through the sky, till it was 
entangled in the extreme lines of the earth’s attrac- 
ton, and kept there as a sign and wonder for all time,— 
a silent, cold, voleanic globe of inanimate matter,—to 
Which whole nations of learned men have knelt as to 
“ god, and for the denial of which divinity noble saints 
and martyrs have lost their lives by countless scores. 
Such, they say, was the ori gin of the moon—a satellite 
= blown away from the volcanic cannons of the 

After the plutonic, or granitic, come the metamor- 
phic rocks; formed by the sediment left by water, 
_ fused by the heat of the glowing plutonic strata. 
7 _ metamorphic rocks are crystallised, like the plu- 
ra ~~ of gneiss, micaschist, clayslate, and horn- 
as ne . hey contain no fossil remains, the water be- 
Aine warm as yet for animal life. Volcanic rocks— 

1 as basalt, greenstone, certain porphyries, and 





perhaps serpentine—have also no fossil remains: but 
volcanic eruptions of scori@ and ashes; of pumice, 
which is volcanic froth; and of tufa, which is aqueous 
lava, or voleanic mud,—contain fossils of every geolo- 
gical period, but principally of fresh and salt water 
shell-fish. 

With the aqueous rocks come the first evidences 
of life. The first division is called the Paleozoic, or 
primary fossiliferous (literally, ancient life), strata; it 
is formed chiefly of limestone and sandstone, and con- 
tains only “marine animals and the ripple-marks of 
waves.” Crinoidea, or stone-lilies,— beautiful things 
fixed on a stem like tulips,—are now abundant. These 
crinoidea, by the way, have been important agents in 
local superstitions. Being hollow, something after the 
fashion of beads, they have been named St. Cuthbert’s 
Beads, also St. Boniface’s Pennies: in Germany, giants’ 
tears, millstones, cheese-stones, basketand cask stones; 
and have been held as potent charms against the va- 
rious evils of witchcraft: so have petrified sharks’ teeth, 
believed to be the tongues of snakes or birds; and 
ammonites, which the Whitby people call St. Hilda’s 
snakes, filing the last whorl into a rude representation 
of a snake’s head in corroboration of the name. At 
Malta, certain fossils are shown as the vipers which 
St. Paul petrified by prayer ; but in Germany they are 
called ‘‘ devils’ claws:” the devil having torn his claws 
in the clefts and crevices of the mountains, and !eft 
them there to harden into stone. But to return to the 
earliest shapes of organic life. 

Side by side with those lovely stone-lilies are shells ; 
coral; a jointed creature like a crab, called a trilobite, 
with large staring eyes; small fishes of high organisa- 
tion; and, in North America, land plants, which, 
though imperfect, testify to the fact of dry land and 
vegetation at that period. These all belong to what 
is called the Silurian strata. For without going too 
deeply into scientific nomenclature or technical ar- 
rangements, we may just say that the Paleozoic rocks 
are divided into the Cambrian, Lower and Upper Si- 
lurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous systems, in each 
of which are found fossils peculiar and absolute to the 
period. But it would make our paper far too techni- 
cal if we were to enter into these details, or be over 
sensitive about anachronisms of order. 

During this Silurian period the northern hemi- 
sphere was covered with water: islands and high lands 
had begun to appear, and the whole earth was under 
one uniformly warm temperature—warmer every where 
then than it is at the present day under the Line. But 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions were frequent. Na- 
ture still travailed in her mighty work, and the rest 
and peace of the perfected time had not fallen on her. 
Still the fierce strife of the elements went on; and the 
central fire wrought as much evil as it caused good, 
devouring and destroying as much as it vivified and 
invigorated. Nothing had settled down into its place; 
nothing was complete; it was all a wild blind struggle, 
out of which crept shyly and slowly the youngest 
children of awakening life,—shells and corals in the 
water, grasses and mosses on dry land. 

Passing up from this Silurian era, through the 
various divisions of the tertiary period, we come to 
the better known and more remarkable of the archaic 
forms. The boiling fiery furnace had cooled by long 
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exposure to the air, and had now subsided into the 
full rich warmth of the tropics. The whole earth was 
one great, steaming, fragrant hothouse; and every 
thing it bore was of tropical luxuriance, and of more 
than tropical magnitude. Mosses and ferns and grasses, 
as large as our largest forest-trees, grew in broad savan- 
nahs by rivers to which the Thames is but as a silver 
line. Thick jungles of trailing plants knotted them- 
selves from palm to pine; and fragile growths, which 
scarcely now reach to a man’s knee and are so easily 
trodden under foot, then towered overhead, and arched 
themselves into monstrous groves which nothing 
could have broken down save the gigantic creatures— 
the mastodons and the mammoths—which came crush- 
ing through the jungles to the river-side. Strange 
fishes, too, filled the tepid waters: some with long 
head-pieces; others globose, winged, and spear-armed ; 
and one covered with bony scales,—more like a shark 
than any thing else of modern existence. A monstrous 
frog—a very elephant of a frog—squatted in the rank 
marshes; perhaps he croaked in the midnight like 
modern frogs, shaking the earth with his voice like 
a lion roaring at a fountain: immense lizards floun- 
dered in the slimy mud, basking in the burning heat 
ofthe sun above and of the earth below: fish-like types 
of beasts, crocodiles, and tortoises crowded together 
in wild, exaggerated, unfinished forms: while pouched 
beasts (marsupials), and things like the Australian 
kangaroo-rat, leaped and hopped where ammonites, 
from an inch to a ecart-wheel in diameter, belemmites, 
encrinites, and the beautiful stone-lily, gathered thick 
and close about the heated shores. 

All sorts of weird shapes and indefinite actions 
were there. Beasts that could fly or swim or walk, as 
the humour took them, realised the fantasies of the 
after-world respecting flying dragons and winged ser- 
pents. The pterodactyle was one of them; a huge 
beast with a bird’s head, and lengthy jaws armed with 
formidable teeth, with a long neck of the swan or 
giraffe mould, and wings of folded skin like the leather 
wings of a bat, finished off with hooks at the ends of 
what are called by courtesy fingers; while its body 
was clothed with scales, not with feathers nor yet with 
hair. Now what was this creature? It was not a bird, 
noy a beast, nor a true reptile. What congruity was 
there between its bat’s wings and its scaly back ; its 
dragon's teeth and its birdlike head? Where could 
you class it? what could you name it? A beast when 
it climbed the jungle trees, and swung from the 
branches, holding on by the curved claws of its power- 
ful paw; a bird when it flew through the night, its 
large eyes staring in the darkness for its prey; a rep- 
tile when it crawled along the ground, and struck its 
long stiff tail among the shells by the ocean shores ; 
and a fish when it swam through the waters, or waded 
after the tortoises and the young of the mesosaurus— 
it was a combination of all, but perfect in none; a 
confusion of forces, none of which had space for de- 
velopment or power of free action. But in those days 
nothing was complete, nothing seemed wrought out 
by a master-hand ; all was endeavour—the first essays 
of the “’prentice hand,” which has not yet learnt the 
truth lying in beauty and symmetry, and is labouring 
at its undeveloped idea. It was all like the work of a 
giant child; modelling awkwardly and clumsily, but 





—an, | 
gigantically, according to the laws of his childhoy 7m 
and his strength. And yet out ofthese strange for, [iy 
Nature slowly, but by such sure progression, ¢), | 
borated the present condition of gracious organign. 

and who can say but that the same force is at woy, 

yet, and that in what is lies the germ of a future per. 
fection, the like to which neither poet nor artist ha, 

ever imagined or depicted ? 

Then come other animals: the iguanodon, a mop, 
strous browsing reptile, an innocuous kind of eroeo. 
dile, living on the pine and fir buds, on the huge ely}. 
mosses, and tremendous horse-tail grasses to be foun 
by the rivers’ edges; and after him the megalosauns 
or great lizard, thirty-five feet in length at the loweg 
computation,—a great, fat, clumsy lizard, but danger. 
ous too, feeding on flesh, and especially inimical t) 
the helpless iguanodon and his herbivorous brethrey, 
It was a bad day for the peaccful iguanodon when hy 
heard the megalosaurus come trampling through the 
thickets to his haunts, intent on crunching his hug 
bones, huge as they were, between those fearful 
teeth, good at cut-and-thrust, like lancets, or at ver. 
table millstone-crushing. What a frightful beast fo: 
any thing to meet in that steaming heat, with his 
head five feet in length, and his tail fifteen, ani 
twenty-two feet odd in girth round his unwieldy ew. 
cass! <A lion would be but a petulant mouse by the 
side of that primeval lizard ; and our elephants woull 
fare no better than did the poor iguanodon, could such 
a monster stalk out now from the mud of a new oolite 
formation, grinding beneath his heavy feet the my. 
riads of minute shells afterwards to be known to mau 
as limestone. 

The elder forms of life were fiercer fellows tha 
the younger families of the present day. Does, tha, 
the law of civilisation hold good with natural develop 


ments as well as with man? Are wrath and rage, aud Art 
fierceness and murder, to die out in those bright days cate 
which are to come, when the lion shall lie down with a 
the lamb, and no man be afraid of his brother? elat 

Among other strange things, was a huge albatross and 
like bird (this special to England, so far as fossil inju 
have yet taught us); and another like an ostrich 0 chic 
form and an ox in size; and there were sea-lizards sien 





and fish-lizards, which last were also combinations 
being mammalian, saurian, and piscine all at once; 0, 
in plainer words, a beast, a lizard, and a fish in on 
These fish-lizards, called by the learned ichthyosaw 
were carnivorous, with wonderful bony coverings “ 
their eyes; ‘a compound circle of overlapping plates, 
says Professor Owen, “ now found only in the eyes “ 
turtles, tortoises, lizards, and birds.” The same * 
thority states that the ichthyosaur was “a huge - 
datory abdominal fish, with a longer fin and a small 
tail-fin; scaleless, moreover, and covered by a smoot 
or finely-wrinkled skin, analogous to that of the whalé 
tribe.” There were several varieties of fish-lizarés 
There was the platydon, or “ flat-toothed,” the largest 
them all; and the tenuirostris, or ‘ slender-snouted, ! 
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fish-lizard with preternaturally long and slender jaws — 
enormous eyes, and flattened cranium, like 4 ne hese 
strous snipe or woodcock, but with teeth instead © ie 
a bill, and four mighty paddles for a woodcoes’ ty 
slender legs and feet; and there is the common ichBY “ssh 
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osaur, a monster at least twenty feet in length, } 
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evelop- 
go, and Art, which in its best times always delights to exercise | emblems are ornaments appropriate to its situation, as a 
ht dars itself upon the objects of homely use, has seldom found a | well within a city of the sea. 
mee more suitable and apt subject than that which supplies our The further of the two girls leisurely waits the filling of 
: present engraving. Many of the wells of Venice are of | her bucket, as its lip gradually yields to the influx of the 
ae elaborate and admirable workmanship, wrought by great | water, sinking more and more, until it plunges beneath and 
batross and famous artists, and have stood in their places with little | tightens the cord upon her hand; the other draws up hers, 
fossils injury two, three, and four hundred years. Andrea Veroc- | already filled, with careful precaution. It will be worth || 
rich i chio, Leonardo da Vinci, and, we believe, Donatello, were | while to notice the elegant forms of these vessels, as also . || 
Jizards amongst the sculptors who were employed in the construc- | that of the jar standing by the side of the well. Elegant || 
rations ton of such works. Vasari speaks in raptures of admiration | they are, and in strange contrast with the clumsy, rude, | 
nce; Of inoue a fountain designed by the first of these artists, | and ugly forms employed in the utensils ofthe same descrip- || 
nage oh ject of which is a boy struggling with a dolphin, from | tion in use amongst ourselves. They are shapes that have | 
se nostrils the water jets to form the fountain. The | descended to them from immemorial ancestors, from which | 
hagas well before us is of somewhat later date, if we may judge | they have no more swerved in maintaining the beautiful | 
ings © from the confirmed renaissance elements of its style, the | than we have in continuing the use of our hideous pails and || 
plates, crowding together, and heavy superabundance of its orna- | buckets. Any one in a reasonable state of mind, when con- 
eyes 0! ments. Nevertheless the influence of fine and thoughtful | sidering the best form for a vessel in which fluid should be 
ame at which had wrought principles of beauty for itself, as it | easiest carried unspilt, would naturally prefer one narrower 
ige pre isd of hepa by long admiration and contemplation, is at the top than at the bottom, as in the examples before us. 
emallet eo nbs ‘ e very design of its plan, a circle enclosed with- | We have reversed the form, and made the pail wider at the 
emootd i the 8 wept of the most perfectly beautiful as well top than at the bottom, as if for the very purpose of adding 
o wha plest forms that can be employed. The marine | inconvemience and inappropriateness to ugliness. L. L. 
lizards agers 
ergest © Smaller than the flat-toothed. But the “almost liz- | headed “almost lizard,” and the “long-necked,” the 
ited, . ard,”—the cousin-german of the lizards, the plesiosau- | ‘‘large-paddled,” and one called by the name of a Chris- 
or jaws nus—one of the most singular of all those primeval | tian man of civilised life: but they were all very much 
a moe be earities, —what shall we say of him? A lizard’s | alike, differing only as hawks and kites might differ; 
tead @ ead and a crocodile’s teeth; a neck like a huge ser- | they all lived in the water, but sometimes they plodded 
deocks - - ; & trunk and tail like any ordinary quadruped ; | toilsomely on the land, as turtles might, or crocodiles, 
ichtOY stipe ofa chameleon, and the paddles of a whale, | or any other amphibious creatures. It is supposed 
th, ¥° ~ WAat was he like in the ficsh? There was the great- | that they sat on the waves, like monstrous ill-fashioned 
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swans, and darted down their snaky necks when small 
fishes and magnified roe floated past; or lurked in 
Brobdignagian sedges and among colossal rushes, 
flashing out those perilous necks at all which passed 
them by that seemed ripe for their eating. Some cen- 
turies after them appear the salamander-like “ laby- 
rinth-toothed ;” creatures something like frogs, armed 
with dreadful teeth, and of most diabolical aspect. 
Their feet were huge and clumsy and sketchy, like 
rude attempts at hands; hence their first name, chei- 
rotherium, or ‘ hand-beast:” their bodies were fat and 
heavy,; they were toads of loathly aspect and dreadful 
presence, and would have thrown into the shade even 
that horror of the batrachian present, the hideous 
Surinam toad,—the very crowning-point of modern 
organic ugliness. 

There was the ‘ first-born elephant,” —-Elephas 
primigenius, or mammoth, in those days,—who has 
been found among the Siberian snows, bones, skin, 
hair, and all entire, even to the lining of the ear and the 
capsule of the eye. For the Siberia of the miocene 
formation was not the Siberia now existing; and mam- 
moths and lizards and serpents, tropical birds and tro- 
pical plants, were as rife there as under the equator. 
The same is true of all the northern region; for the 
central fire had not yet fully subsided, and radiation 
was still kept up from the inner to the outer. There 
was also the deinotherium, or “ terrible great beast,” 
like a tremendous tapir with formidable tusks; and 
there was the palwotherium, or “ancient wild-beast,” 
both great and small, also like a tapir in their short 
trunks, but the smailer with legs light and slender 
as a roebuck’s. And there was “ the great beast” par 
excellence, the megatherium; a sloth, feeding on trees, 
—a great seven-foot high monster, harmless to all 
but plants and. shrubs, and only dangerous from his 
clumsy bulk. There was the great elk, the megaceros, 
with horns outrivalling the royallest ever shot by king 
or outlaw: and there was the graceful little “ un- 
armed,” the anoplotherium, a pretty little antelope- 
like creature, but more of the giraffe build than is the 
modern antelope. Also primeval squirrels, dormice, 
bats, and dogs; and a thing like a conglomerate of 
wild-boar, kangaroo, and ox, able to swim and inno- 
cent of fleshly diet: and there were opossums and 
monkies and crocodiles and boas (this last group all 
found in England); and gigantic horses all over the 
world, and mighty birds like modern owls and buz- 
zards and curlews. There were marine mammalia 
too,— whales, seals, porpoises, and walruses; and 
many of our land animals,—oxen, bears, deer, &c.: 
and there was the great salamander, which long did 
duty as the “man-witness of the Deluge ;"—something 
of the same mistake as was made with the bones of 
the mastodon, found in France in the seventeenth 
century, and passing current in the world as having 
been discovered in a coftin thirty feet in length, in- 
scribed Teutobochus Rex. And there were corals and 
polyparia by countless myriads; shells of all sizes 
and of all orders. There were growths of which we 
have not a trace, and organisms that have died out 
from among us. Indeed, the only likeness we have 
preserved with these archaic arrangements is to be 
found in the marsupials, or pouched animals, of Aus- 
tralia, and in the flora of South America; both of 


which countries, we believe, are considered by geq, 


those strange revelations of geology, and the wonde, 
ful things written in the fossil-books of creation,—4), 
“ fairy tales of science” which never end, and ney, 


conclusion: that existing life is generally ofa my 


more perfect adaptability, and more complete fitnes 
and use; and that, if we may reason from analogy 
and the gradual progress upward from the archaic t) 
the modern, the future will lie as far above the pp. 
sent, in beauty, refinement, symmetry, and spirity 
power, as the past now lies below it—the perfecta 
world will be as little like the present one as existing 


nature before she had shaped herself.to the glory ani 
divinity of beauty and grace. E. L. L. 
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A STORY FROM HAKLUYT. 











Ir we English are the finest travellers in the world, i 
is equally true that our best collection of travels is on 
which we very seldom read, and which to many of 
is unknown even by name. Two centuries and a hal 
have passed away since Richard Hakluyt publishei 
his three black-letter volumes,—three volumes which 
contain narratives so interesting, recounted in English 
so clear and pure, that they should be amongst ow 
household companions. All that poets have sung «i 
chivalry has verily been realised by plain Engli 
sailor-folk; but we, who owe to these sailors our piv 
sperity, our freedom, nay, our very existence as! 
nation, have been sadly forgetful of their deeds. Wh 
reads Hakluyt? Mr. Froude reads Hakluyt, and his 
commemorated him in a noble article; Mr. Kingsle 
reads Hakluyt, and has paid due honour to his nam 
in a noble novel; historical students and geograples 
read Hakluyt, often without caring much for the hig 
heroic spirit that makes his book so memorable; Ww’ 
to the “reading public” Hakluyt is almost unknow 
And yet it is very well worth while to make his # 
quaintance. Go into some large library, and bi 
the massive old black-letter tomes brought down 
you; you will not readily lay them aside. Youw 
meet there with a hundred stories of wild adventi 
and sore suffering; of battlings with icebergs & 
with Spanish fleets: you will meet with pictur 
brief, unambitious, unpretentious, but clear, hes) 
and bright, alike of the desolate grandeur of the po 
regions and of the overwhelming exuberance of trop!* 
scenery. Now youare with Martin Frobisher, and)® 
hear one of his crew exclaim, “The icebergs are st!" 
but God is stronger;” now you are in Humphrey 
bert’s little pinnace, and listen to his grand cry, © 
are as near to heaven by sea as by land ;” and # 

you wander with Walter Raleigh through “yet ® 
spoiled Guiana.” Always you feel that the men ™ 
speak to you are grandly negligent as to mere lite™ 
perfection ; but always you are foreed to own 
through that very negligence, their work is imma 
We propose to take a short story from Hakluy+ y 
must greatly suffer from being translated inte ™ 





° > . WwW 
feeble modern English ; but at any rate enough 






logists to be younger than our own. But out of) | 


pall upon the reader,—we come to one very manifey | 


higher organisation than that which is passed | 


forms are like those dumb uncouth struggles of early. 
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: remain to give some idea of the matter, if not of the 
manner, of those fine old stories. 
There was hard fighting at San Juan de Ulloa, on 
the Spanish Main, on the 23d September 1568. Cap- 
tain John Hawkins had been cruising about from port 
to port for some time, trying hard to dispose ofa cargo 
of slaves which, with some difficulty and danger, he 
had obtained on the African coast. Captain John, 
though thus questionably employed, was yet a brave 
and worthy fellow. Strange as it seems to us now, 
few voices had then been raised against this iniquitous 
trafic. If we judge Hawkins by the current “ public 
opinion” of his times (and by no other standard is it 
altogether fair to judge him), we are bound to confess 
that Captain John probably felt not in the slightest 
degree ashamed of his business, looked upon it as in 
no wise sinful, and considered himself to be, as essen- 
tially he was, a good, kindly, generous man. Nor were 
” the Spaniards with whom he sought to deal one whit 
more scrupulous. To Hawkins, as a slave-merchant, 
they by no means objected; but Hawkins, as an Eng- 
lishman, they hated with that deadliest hate which 
springs from fear and self-mistrust. The pretensions 
of Spain in those days were simply monstrous. From 
the lands which had been discovered for her by the 
genius of an Italian, she sought to exclude all but 
Spaniards. For a foreigner to venture into the West- 
Indian seas, was to run the risk of torture and of death. 
Scorning that danger, our Englishmen put to sea,—the 
first rough pioneers of free trade, and the unconscious 
fathers of a new English empire. They had many 
faults; let us grant it freely. Private interests and 
ambition and greed were largely mingled with the 
high patriotic enthusiasm which inspired them in the 
hour of danger, and sustained them in the hour of 
death. But to these men, under God, England owes 
all her subsequent prosperity as a maritime power; 
and, remembering this, who will dare to judge them 
harshly ? 
Captain John, with his little squadron of five ships, 
| Was determined to trade. At Rio de la Hacha the 
Spanish authorities forbade all intercourse with the 
* English hereties; whereupon Captain John landed his 
sailors, marched into the market-place with trumpets 
playing and matches burning, and forced them to trade. 


=~ — «> 


be “ vn a rough way of obtaining an open market, no 
e toubt; but it was a very necessary one. This bright 
he new world was not to be closed against English enter- 
a Pp by Spanish Jealousy and Papal arrogance. If 
pols the paniarde would let him trade peaceably, so much 
vi owl for both ; but, in any case, trade he would. 
iva ® he did. Other places were less inhospitable 


than Rio de la Hacha; and Hawkins tranquilly sailed 
on from port to port, until terrible storms assailed 
and drove his battered ships into San Juan de 

0a. 
Te vai that port on the 16th September, and 
Marie lately sent off to inform the government at 
ue | of his arrival. Had he been the bueccaneer 
settee ge once the fashion to call him (a theory 
ileca . demolished by this time), he would have 
Twelve sh rich booty which was now within his grasp. 
of old “Alps, containing two hundred thousand pounds 
ore bevy silver, were lying in the port, and could 

made very little'resistanee to the English. Not 
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being a buccaneer, but an honest and peaceable man, 
Captain John left these ships unmolested, and the 
demands which he sent to Mexico were studiously 
moderate. He asked leave to repair his ships, fairly 
paying for all work fairly done; and he anxiously be- 
sought the government to take good order that no 
hostile collision should occur between his squadron 
and a Spanish fleet which was daily expected to arrive. 
Looking out over the waters next morning, he saw 
that fleet approaching; and sore was now his bewilder- 
ment. The new ships were thirteen in number, most 
of them large; and if he admitted them into the port, 
he was exposed to all the plots and machinations of 
Spanish treachery. To keep them out seemed easy 
enough. His position was strong; he had five ships, 
and they were manned by English sailors. Unfortun- 
ately, the Spanish vessels had nearly two millions 
sterling in them; and if he kept them out, and if 
they, thus exposed to the terrible weather then pre- 
vailing, should chance to be wrecked, how was he to 
answer for it to his queen? A plain Devonshire 
skipper, it was not for him to embroil two kingdoms. 
So, “‘ fearing the queen’s majesty’s indignation in so 
weighty a matter,” he reluctantly made up his mind to 
admit them; but not without conditions. The new 
viceroy of Mexico, who was on board the fleet, sent 
very courteous messages to Captain John,—how, “ pass- 
ing the coast of the Indies, he had understood of our 
honest behaviour towards the inhabitants where we 
had to do,” with other complimentary phrases, which 
still failed to allay Hawkins’s uneasiness. Finally, an 
agreement was concluded. The English were to have 
free and full permission to trade with the townspeople, 
to buy victuals, and to repair their ships; an island of 
stones at the entrance to the harbour was to remain 
in their possession, and hostages were exchanged. 
The viceroy, by accepting such conditions, showed 
plainly that he was by no means confident as to his 
power of entering the harbour by force; and for the 
rest, it was merely a matter of signing and sealing ; 
no faith need be kept with heretics ; and once in, he 
could do as he liked. The fleet accordingly sailed in 
on the night of the 20th September, and Hawkins 
saluted it in good seaman’s fashion. Prudently he 
kept his ships as close together as possible, placed 
eleven pieces of ordnance on the island, and vigilantly 
observed every movement of the Spaniards. For a 
time all went well; the necessary work ofthe squadron 
went quietly on, and the English crews mixed freely 
with the inhabitants. There were noticeable men 
amongst those English sailors: there was Miles Philips, 
with whose adventures we are chiefly concerned, a 
sturdy much-enduring man; there was brave Anthony 
Goddard, a worthy man of Plymouth; above all, there 
was a young Devon man named Francis Drake, of 
whom we shall hear again before we end our story. 
There were three days of peace, but Captain John was 
still uneasy. On the morning of the 23d his fears came 
true. Spaniards were passing rapidly from ship to 
ship, and they were armed; a large Spanish vessel 
was placed close alongside Hawkins’s ship, the Minion, 
and every thing announced an impending attack. 
Anxiously sending to the viceroy, Hawkins was told 
that no hostile intentions were entertained, and the 
preparations were for a while suspended. Ere long 
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they were resumed, and further doubt would have 
been madness, further hesitation suicide. Making one 
last effort to avoid hostilities, Hawkins sent the master 
of the Minion, “ which had the Spanish tongue,” to 
remonstrate with the viceroy. The viceroy detained 
him, and gave orders for the attack. The English 
were scattered about and unprepared; the Spaniards 
armed and ready. Long-boats, crowded with Spanish 
soldiers, were rowed off to the island, from which the 
KEnglish were speedily driven, and their own ordnance 
turned against them. But still the sailors fought on, 
every man for himself and in his own way—a strange 
contrast to the disciplined valour of the Spaniards. 
The odds, however, were all too great. One of the 
English ships was disabled by the terrible fire which 
raked her from the island and the shore, and must 
plainly be abandoned; but they fought on, The arena 
was crowded, strategy was impossible, and plain rough 
fighting could alone stand them in good stead. Young 
Francis Drake was on the deck of the little Judith, 
doing the best he could on his own account; and 
thinking perchance, as the shot whistled and flew 
through his vessel’s rigging, that if by God's great 
blessing he outlived that day Spain should yet repent 
her of her treachery. Meanwhile escape by flight 
might have been practicable ; but flight was no more 
to the taste of Captain John than it was, three-and- 
twenty years later, to that of Sir Richard Grenvile, 
when, alone in the Revenge, he fought a whole Spanish 
fleet at Flores for a summer’s day and night. There 
Hawkins was, fairly in for it; and there, whilst yet a 
plank of his vessel held, he meant to stay. Availing 
himself of a short pause in the fight, he placed the 
disabled vessel and the Minion side by side, and 
awaited a fresh attack. The Spanish ‘ Admiral,” or 
chief ship, was sunk; the “ Vice-Admiral” burnt, and 
another vessel sunk; ‘‘so that the ships were little 
able to annoy us.” The Spaniards were puzzled. The 
surprise had been skilfully and carefully planned, 
swiftly and well carried out; but the heretics, ignorant 
of the refinements of scientific warfare, were obviously 
unaware of the plain facts that they were beaten and 
ought to surrender. At length a new scheme was 
devised. Fire-ships were prepared, and came floating 
‘down right towards the English. And now these brave 
men, who had battled so long and so well, were seized 
with a sudden panic as the terrible ships approached. 
The crew of the Minion were the first to yield to it: 
leaving their consort to her fate, they fled, In the 
wild hurry of the flight, Hawkins could hardly get 
from one vessel to the other, and many Englishmen 
were left to abide the “mercy” of the Spaniards. 
Others followed the Minion in boats. The rout was 
complete. Of the English fleet, the Minion and the 
little Judith, both sorely battered, alone remained ; 
and the Spaniards were left undisturbed in the har- 
bour of San Juan de Ulloa, to rejoice as best they 
might over a victory which already had cost them 
much, and which was destined to cost them infinitely 
more. For from this day Hawkins and Drake were no 
longer peaceable merchantmen. Ruined by Spanish 
treachery, they would revenge themselves upon the 
Spaniards ; and ere long every little haven in the west 
country would be fitting out its craft for a cruise on 
the Spanish main. This 23d day of September 1568 





a, 


is the beginning of the great naval epic of Elizabety, 


reign. For thirty years that struggle lasted, Which | 


commenced this day at San Juan de Ulloa. 

And if sometimes our sea-rovers were somewh 
rough in their methods of retaliation, let this ]ity, 
fact be remembered: Englishmen taken at San Jug, 
de Ulloa were hung up, by cords fastened round thei 
arms, to the branches of trees, until the blood starte; 
out from their tortured limbs. 

Safe for awhile from Spanish treachery, Hawkins 
had now to encounter the storms of autumn in th 
Mexican seas. On the night of the battle, Drake; 
ship was separated from her consort, and made the 
best of her way back to England. On board th 
Minion were two hundred men, and it was speedily 
diseovered that their stock of provisions was fright. 
fully small. The weather grew wilder and stormie 
still. Their stores began to fail them; parrots, mop. 
keys, and rats were eagerly devoured ; and the terrible 
future was but too sadly plain and clear to the eye 
of Hawkins and his men. If the whole two hundred 
remained on board, they would soon have to eat on 
another. To avoid so terrific an extremity, different 
measures were proposed ; “some desired to yield tp 
the Spaniards, some rather desired to obtain a place 
where they might give themselves to the infidels, and 
some had rather abide, with a little pittance, the 
mercy of God at sea.” On the 8th October it wa 
resolved that half the crew should be set ashor. 
They made the land, but no harbour could be found, 
and a high sea was running. The scene on board the 
Minion was heart-rending. Even those who had re 
solved to land felt their hearts fail them as they 


gazed out upon the savage sea and the barren shor. 


“It was a world to see how suddenly men’s minis 
were altered,” says Miles Philips in his beautiful ani 
simple way; ‘it would have caused any stony heat 
to have relented to hear the pitiful moan that man 
did make, and how loth they were to depart.” Bitte 
as the work was, it must needs be done. The boats 
were lowered, and a hundred men were to be put 
shore. Some of the boats got safely to the land; bu 
the one in which Miles Philips went was so misma 
aged, that he and his comrades had to leap into th 
sea and swim for nearly a mile. Two of them wer 
drowned. . 

At length about a hundred men had Jandel 
When the Minion had sailed away slowly over t 
waters, and was gone from their hungry gaze, they 
set to work. To escape the attacks, either of wile 
beasts or of any foes who might possibly be Jurkint 
in the neighbourhood, they climbed up a hill, 
stretched themselves down wearily to rest. Ther 
could have been but little sleep that night amone 
these poor deserted sailors. Even if the sens¢ 0: 
their own utter loneliness and misery did not kee} 
them awake, the very weather forbade all rest. Th 
wind was high, and a cruel rain poured down ™ 
ceasingly through the night. When the mor 
broke, they took counsel. It was resolved to p™ 
on in a westerly direction, keeping close to the wr 
in the hope of reaching some town or settleme® 
They set out, upon a most wretched march. 53 
their left was the stormy sea, on their right wert 
the pathless forests. At length they were 20” 
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tered by a party of the Chichimici Indians. These 
savages were at war with the Spaniards, by whom 
they had been cruelly treated (“ With the Spaniard 
there is no mercy,” exclaims Miles Philips); and 
when first they saw our friends, they naturally mis- 
took them for a troop of their enemies. Shouting a 
war-cry, they rushed on and discharged a flight of 
grows, ‘as thick as hail,” before which eight Eng- 
jishmen fell dead. The rest submitted; and as soon 
as the Indians iearnt that they were not Spaniards, 
their fury ceased. All sat down together in much 
peace and good company ; but, alas, the good Chichi- 
mici were born-thieves, and soon cast longing eyes 
upon the clothes of the English. Luckiest was now 
the man whose apparel was of plainest cut and co- 
lour; for whosoever was richly dressed was forth- 
with despoiled, and his honest tawdry sailor's finery, 
doomed never to rejoice the eyes of the sweetheart at 
Plymouth, was carried away into the woods to edify 
Chichimician squaws. On parting, the Indians pointed 
to the west, and intimated by signs that a town in- 
habited by white men would be found there. Our 
friends now thought that by dividing their party, and 
exploring in different directions, there would be a 
better chance for at least some of them to reach a 
place of safety. Fifty men—Philips among them— 
chose Anthony Goddard (‘now living at Plymouth”) 
for their captain, and resolved to journey to the west. 
The rest, under John Hooper, would go northwards ; 
and so, grasping hands with a fervour which one can 
readily imagine, they parted. Only two days after- 
wards Hooper was attacked by Indians and slain, as 
were two of his men. His company then subdivided ; 
about half of them succeeded in rejoining Goddard, 
but the other half “are lacking yet:” lost in those 
mighty forests, then all on fire with the colours of 
autumn. Lteguiescant ! 

Goddard’s followers, now numbering nearly se- 
venty, continued their march. A traveller in search 
ofthe “picturesque,” and with plenty of provisions, 
might find the journey pleasant enough nowadays— 
ight poetically descant upon primeval forests and 
the simple children of nature ; but our poor company 
ofbrave English sailors saw nothing in these woods 
but bewilderment and dismay—nothing in those chil- 
dren ofnature but fierce and treacherous foes. March- 
ing along, half-naked and with bleeding feet, they had 
olten to beat their way through the thick jungle with 
such cudgels as they could cut from the trees; now 
he long rank grass of the plains shut out all things 
‘tom their view; and now, as they passed through 


: the woods, and seattered themselves abroad in search 


of fruit, Indians lurked behind the trees, and sent an 
Mosqui- 
toes left them no peace by day or night. The chance 
of safety seemed still a poor one. Often, by the cap- 
tain s orders, men would mount the highest trees, and 
anxiously for signs of habitations; but no house- 
wy smoke rose through the thick forest, no friendly 
onthe visible upon the wide waste sea, and the 

~4ers came down without any tidings. They al- 
= began to despair; but “the darkest hour is that 

— the dawn.” One day, a sailor had climbed a tree, 
Perhaps with little hope; but of a sudden the whole 


art > _— “ a ° . 
Party were Startled by a wild ery of joy from him. 
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Away to the westward a great river poured itself into 
the sea, and after some time, they could discern upon 
its banks some salinas, or places for the manufacture 
of salt. With fresh hope they now pushed rapidly on; 
soon they heard the report of a gun, and a little after 
the crowing of a cock, “ which was no small joy to us.” 
At last they reached the bank of the wide river, and 
there sat themselves down to rest, “still longing to 
reach the place where the cock did crow.” Across the 
river they could see several Spaniards riding about on 
the sands; nor was it long before they, in their turn, 
were noticed. As the Indians had mistaken them for 
Spaniards, so now the Spaniards mistook them for 
Indians: not unnaturally, for the poor fellows were 
in as wild and battered a state as mortals well could 
be. At length one Spaniard, bolder than his fellows, 
entered a canoe, and took a deliberate survey of the 
party. Finding that, despite appearances, they were 
civilised beings, he returned to his comrades: some 
twenty horsemen now dismounted, entered canoes, 
tied their horses by the rein to the stern, and crossed 
the river. The English told their story, and were then 
ferried across the river in boats, four at a time; and 
on landing, the Spaniards brought them some loaves 
of maize, which “ were very sweet and pleasant unto 
us,—and what is it that hunger will not make to have 
a pleasant and a delicate taste?” The town of Panuco 
was distant about a mile from the place at which they 
crossed, and was then inhabited by about two hun- 
dred. Spaniards, besides negroes and Indios mansos, or 
tamed Indians. The governor was very menacing when 
the prisoners were brought before him; first of all, he 
threatened to hang them all up forthwith, and then, 
relenting a little with an eye to business, ordered them 
to give up whatever money and other valuables they 
possessed. Altogether it amounted to five hundred 
pesos—about a hundred pounds sterling; and the good 
Anthony Goddard had also to deliver up a handsome | 
golden chain which had been presented to him by the 
governor of Carthagena, and which now the governor 
of Panuco stole. 

When that important functionary had thus shown 
his peculiar sense of the hospitality which is due to | 
mariners in distress, he consigned them to awretched || 
little house, “much like a hog-stye,” in which they 
were nearly suffocated. Nor was their food very 
dainty, consisting as it did of sodden maize, “ which 
they do feed their hogs withal;” yet surely better than 
monkeys or rats, good Miles. Several of the party had 
been wounded by Indians, and they asked for surgeons. 
The governor's reply was not very cheering: 

“Surgeons! You shall have the hangman for your 
surgeon, O Lutheran heretics, O English dogs!” 

Three days they were confined to this miserable 
hole; on the fourth a crowd of Spaniards and Indians || 
approached the house. The English gave themselves || 
up for lost, and their last hope vanished when they || 
saw that their visitors had brought an ample stock of || 
halters with them. Immense was their relief when ] 
the said halters were only fastened round their arms, 
the neck remaining free. Tied together in couples, 
they were now marched through Panuco, and then 
sent forth on their journey towards the capital. On | 
both sides of them marched Indians armed with bows _ || 
and arrows, but only two Spaniards accompanied them, 
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One of these was a young man of fierce and arrogant 
temper, who sought every opportunity of making their 
march additionally wretched; but his companion, a 
kind and gentle old man, did all he could to moderate 
their sufferings. It is pleasing to find that our poor 
fellow-countrymen were nowhere better treated on 
their march than at the religious houses where they 
stopped ; for as yet the Inquisition had not been es- 
tablished in the Indies, and the priests were at liberty 
to follow the natural impulses of their own human 
kindness. How sad was the change six years later, 
when that detestable engine of tyranny was introduced, 
we shall have to show as our story proceeds. 

At a place called Pachuca, the elder Spaniard, much 
against the will of his colleague, allowed the captives 
to rest for two days. On resuming their march, the 
young man made them pay very dearly for this little 
indulgence. He hurried them incessantly along; and 
if any, footsore and weary, lagged behind, the “ cruel 
caitiff” lifted his javelin, and forced them to proceed 
by merciless blows, exclaiming, Marchad, marchad, 
Ingleses perros! (‘*‘ March, march, ye English dogs!’”) 
As they approached Mexico, a crowd of Spaniards, 
gentle and simple, sallied out to meet them, as to see 
a wonder. The viceroy was their old acquaintance of 
San Juan de Ulloa; but though a liar, he was not a 
cruel one. He treated them fairly; and, indeed, in 
Mexico there were not wanting loving and generous 
souls to whom misery was a sufficient reason for bene- 
ficence, whatever the creed of the sufferers might. be. 
For five months the English were kept in “‘the Hos- 
pitals of Our Lady,” and at the end of that time re- 
moved to Tezcuco, where their condition was far less 
endurable, But for the kindness of one Robert Sweet- 
ing, the son ofa Spanish woman by an Englishman, 
they might have starved; and at last, after two months 
of imprisonment, they resolved to attempt an escape. 
One dark night, when the rain came down in torrents, 
and a lax watch was kept, they broke from their prison, 
and rushed away into the country. Their liberty did 
not last long. Pursued, they were discovered at day- 
break, recaptured, and led before the viceroy at Mexico. 

After some more threats ofhanging, still unfulfilled, 
the viceroy set them to work in a garden of his, where 
they met the master of the Minion, and the hostages 
whom Hawkins had sent to the Spaniards at San Juan 
de Ulloa. After they had remained in this garden for 
four months, it was determined to make slaves of them; 
and they were accordingly distributed amongst any 
Spanish gentlemen who chose to take them, but who 
were bound to produce them before the authorities, 
if required, at a month’s notice. 

Although nominally slaves, the life they now led 
was no unhappy one. Their new masters treated them 
well, and quickly recognised their value as diligent, 
capable, and trustworthy servants. Miles Philips, with 
several others, was actively engaged at the silver-mines, 
where he had to oversee and direct the Indian work- 
men; and in this employment some years passed tran- 
quilly away. Left to themselves, the Spanish gentle- 
men, and even the Spanish priesthood, were just, and 
even compassionate; but very soon each natural feel- 
ing was to be repressed, each impulse of kindness to 
be restrained, by the crushing tyranny of the Inqui- 
sition. It was in 1574 that the Holy Office began its 


operations in Mexico ; and Philips assures us (what hi, 


subsequent story confirms, and what, without it, y, 


could readily believe) that its introduction “ wag very 
much against the minds of many of the Spanianj, 
themselves.” Now the chief inquisitor being a my 


aversion his office was regarded, began his work hy 
attacking the English heretics before he meddled wit) 
any Spanish delinquents. The sympathy for stranger, 
could not, he thought, be very strong; with safety he 
might hang and burn these Lutheran dogs, and thy 
that “first step,” which is proverbially the only difficy 
one, would be quietly taken. Orders were therefoy, 
given to apprehend the English. But it was some tim 
before this could be done; for the good sailors wer 
scattered over the country here and there, “ turning 
their hands to all manner of trades,” and generally 
doing very well. Some ofthem were already growing 
rich; all were quietly and happily atwork. At length 
they were dragged from the mines, from the farms, 
from their masters’ houses, from their own little shops; 
their goods were confiscated, and they were placed in 
solitary confinement in the darkest cells ofthe Mexica 
prison. It does not appear that they had made th: 
slightest attempts to proselytise ; but they were dragged 
before the inquisitors, examined as to their faith, aud 
then, although many of them compromised with their 
consciences to escape a horrible death, they wer 
racked over and over again. Finally, a scaffold wa 
erected in the market-place at Mexico, and the doomel 
Englishmen were led thither. Their sentences wer 
slowly read over to them. Some were condemned 0 
receive three hundred lashes, and to serve for ten years 
in the galleys; two hundred lashes and eight year, 
one hundred lashes and six years, were awarded w 
others. For others, again, a yet more tragical fate wa 
reserved ; and when all these sentences had been s? 
lemnly and slowly read, the evening began to close it. 
Suddenly the dusky place was flooded with a lui 
glare: the sunshine had faded away, as if reluctat! 
to witness so foul a scene; and it was from the fagots 
only that light still shone. That night three Engi! 
martyrs died. 

Miles Philips had not chosen to be a martyr. 2 
had professed Catholicism, and saved his life. Let ¥ 
not blame the poor fellow too hotly. We never sto 
in the same position ; we never had to choose betwee! 
equivocation and instant horrible death. Miles Phi 
lips was a brave man, and ready enough to face death 
in battle; but death at the stake was quite a differe™ 
affair, and he had not the nerve to endure it. 50 he 
lied and lived. His punishment was comparative! 
lenient: he was to serve for five years in a moni 
tery, and throughout that time was to wear a sane 
nito,—a yellow cotton coat, with red crosses on it ™ 
front and rear. The friars set him to work as ov” 
seer of some Indian labourers, who were buildin * 
new church. Miles must have been a lovable fellov. 
The friars got to value him, and the poor Indians ™ 
were placed under his orders quickly regarded him * 
a friend. He, on his part, honestly speaks of ee 
thus: “a very courteous and loving kind of peop 
No doubt; as a much greater man than Miles Philip* 
even Walter Raleigh, said of them years afterwards 





“A simple people, created of God, and might have 
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peen won to His knowledge.” Miles treated them 
well, associated freely with them, and learnt their lan- 
guage. Nor was Miles without sympathising friends 
amongst his masters: “ Yea, many of the Spaniards 
and friars themselves do utterly abhor and mislike of 
shat cruel Inquisition, and would, as they durst, be- 
wail our miseries, and comfort us as best they could.” 
At last he was allowed to leave the service of the 
monastery, and to take off his san-benito, This was 
hung up in the chief chureh of Mexico, and under- 
neath it was written, “ A Heretic-Lutheran reconciled.” 
There were many other san-benitos there, with the 
same inscription; but a few others had instead there- 
of the following: “An obstinate Heretic-Lutheran 
burnt.” 

Time again passed quietly. by. The remaining 
English were again prospering. Miles Philips bound 
himself to a weaver to learn the trade; and we may 
judge of his condition by the fact, that he was able to 
pay thirty pounds as a premium. One day, however, 
whilst Miles is quietly at his work, there comes very 
strange news to him and his comrades. Carried be- 
fore the viceroy to be examined, Miles hears with 
wonder the sufliciently startling question: ‘‘Do you 
know one Francis Drake?’ He gives a discreet No, 
aud retires. The Pacific is no longer sacred, then? 
The English dogs begin to show their teeth. Years 
ago, Hawkins sought merely a quiet market; but 
young Drake of the little Judith goes to work in a 
very different fashion. Through the tempests of the 
Southern Ocean he has come; his hand is against 
every Spaniard, and every Spaniard’s hand against 
him; his vows of vengeance for the San Juan de 
Ulloa treachery have borne fruit after their kind; and 
though the viceroy sends his troops to the coast with 
what haste he may, though all Spanish America is in 
arms and uproar, yet Captain Drake shall still sail on, 
shall capture the great Cacafuego as he goes, and then 
shall sail the whole world round, back to his well- 
remembered anchorage in Plymouth Bay. How the 
hearts of the English in Mexico must have leapt up 
with pride and joy as news, doubtless exaggerated by 
rumour, came to them of the terrible English sailor 
who was then on his avenging voyage! 

Philips was sent off as interpreter with eight hun- 
dred soldiers that marched to Acapulco. When they 
amved, Captain Drake had been gone for a month; 
and so a cruize was determined on. One ship and 
two little barks put to sea; and Philips tells us that 
his heart was very glad within him throughout that 
‘uise ; for; thought he, they may perchance come up 
With Captain Drake, and verily, if they do, Captain 
Drake Will take them all three. Poor Miles had to 
Wait awhile. The Spaniards grew sea-sick; the re- 
ote possibility of even yet encountering Captain 
Drake did not tend to make them feel at all more 
Comfortable ; and they very wisely put back to Aca- 
dulco, But this news and this expedition had quite 
uusettled the mind of Miles Philips. He could rest 
ry more, At any risk, he would endeavour to escape. 
ing ouce on some trading excursion, he happened 
yy He Within three days’ journey of San Juan de 
“oye One evening late, the moon shining fair,” 
ty ve his friends the slip, and rode on for two days 

nights till he reached Vera Cruz, of which San 








Juan de Ulloa is the port. Now it so happened that 
about this time a Mexican gentleman had deserted 
his friends, and people in Vera Cruz were sharply on 


the watch for him. Something suspicious in the ap- 


pearance of Miles caused him to be seized and led 
before the justice. With perfect sincerity and truth- 
fulness, Miles protested that he was not the Mexican 
gentleman in question; and his statement soon re- 
ceived unpleasant confirmation. Some one in the 
court had known Miles at Mexico, and now, thinking 
to serve him, declared that he was not the supposed 
runaway, but simply one of the English sailors. As 
such, he was led to gaol. By this time he spoke 
Spanish perfectly well, so that his attempts to escape 
were not unreasonable. In gaol he still found friends. 
A fellow-prisoner procured him a knife with a file in 
the back of it, and Miles, concealing this in his boots, 
awaited another opportunity. He had not long to 
wait. A whole train of wagons started for Mexico, 
and in the foremost of these went the handcuffed 
Miles. He was alone; and as his hands were unusu- 
ally small, he managed, after long effort, to extricate 
them from the manacles. Then, whenever any noise 
arose, Miles, with the knife-file, worked busily away 
at the remainder of his shackles. The wagons had 
gone about eight leagues when the evening set in. 
Then, at the foot ofa high hill, the foremost wagon 
broke down, a wheel giving way. Of course there 
was a halt. By the roadside there stood a little inn, 
kept by a negro woman. Night closed in; most of 
the wagons and wagoners went up over the hill, but 
the disabled one of course was still outside the inn, 
and the drivers, almost equally of course, were ¢a- 
rousing inside. Meanwhile Miles worked away with 
his file as for dear life. At length he was able to 
move freely. There were a few biscuits in the wagon, 
and two small cheeses. Taking these, he stealthily 
crept from the wagon, stealthily crossed the road, 
stealthily crept into the woods, and then fled fast. 
When he had got well into the thickets, he flung 
away the remainder of his irons, buried them under 
heaps of moss, ‘“‘ and then shifted for myself as I 
night all that night.” During the night he saw many 
large fires away to the northward, and in the morning 
of the next day met with a troop of Indians who were 
hunting in the forest. He spoke to them in their own 
language, and they gave him a guide, who soon con- 
ducted him to an Indian village, where he stayed for 
three days. He now met with a friar, who was as 
friendly to him as were the Indians; and at every 
town the good friar begged, and when his begging was 
over gave the proceeds to Miles, amounting in all to 
about five pounds. Ere long Miles, having bought a 
horse for a pound or two, reached Guatemala, and 
then pursued his wandering course to Puerto de Ca- 
ballos, on the Pacific. 
reaching Europe was in embarking at an Atlantic port, 
he determined to retrace his steps. He had a sufii- 
cient amount of money with him; and with this pro- 
cured guides for the journey, and laid in a stock of 
provisions. His account of the journey is very inter- 
esting, and tells how, as the night closed in, he heard 
the wild-beasts roar in the forest; and then, to_re- 
assure his trembling Indian guides, had large fires 
lighted on all sides of their night-encampment, from 








Finding that his only hope of 
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the shelter of which he could gaze without fear at the 
gleaming eyes of the panthers that prowled round him. 
At length, he took passage to the Havana; and on 
arriving there, enlisted as a soldier in the great fleet 
that was then about to convey the viceroy back to 
Spain. The fleet was of thirty-seven vessels, which 
were well loaded with silver, sugar, cochineal, and 
hides ; “ yet, to speak truly what I think, two good tall 
ships of war would have made a foul spoil amongst 
them.” The fleet sailed; and Miles did his duty as 
well as he could; but before they reached Spain, whis- 
pers went round his ship that there was an escaped 
Englishman on board. Miles held his peace. ‘The 
ship arrived. The master snored soundly in his little 
cabin, when Miles slipped down by the shrouds into 
the ship’s boat, cut the rope, and reached the shore. 
Hurrying up to Seville, he hastened to get employed 
as a weaver; and lay perdu in his master’s shop for 
three months, during all which time he still heard 
strange stories of the mysterious Englishman's es- 
cape. At last, having provided himself with new 
clothes, he ventured out, and went down to a sea-port 
where an English merchant-ship was lying. The com- 
mercial intercourse between England and Spain was 
still uninterrupted, although there was hot war “ be- 
yond the line.” Miles told the English captain all 
his story; but the English captain thought discretion 
was the better part of valour, and refused to have any 
thing to do with the fugitive: “which, when I per- 
ceived, with a sorrowful heart, God knoweth, I took 
my leave of him, not without watery cheeks.” After 
this bitter disappointment, Miles again entered the 
Spanish service, and sailed to Majorca. The end of 


his long exile was approaching. Two English ships 
lay at Majorca; one a Londoner, the other a West- 


countryman. To the latter Miles repaired; but this 
time, warned by his former experience, was less confi- 
dential in his revelations. He speedily agreed with 
the West-countryman for his passage; and in Febru- 
ary 1582, when the good ship Zandrer arrived at Poole, 
Miles, after a weary exile of fifteen years, again touched 
English soil. 

We have been able merely to tell the outline of 
Miles’s story. Those who desire to know more of it, 
will find it all, in his own noble and simple English, 
in the third volume of the first edition of Hakluyt. 

Of Miles himself, after his arrival in England, we 
know nothing whatever; but can only hope that he 
lived six years more to join in the great fight against 
the Armada. If he did, no fear but he fought well. 








HIGHLAND KEEPER'S COTTAGE. 
By F. TAYLER. 


Wuen a dog sees any thing in a dish he concludes it is 
something to eat, and more particularly if it be hot, he is 
confirmed and strong in the idea. The dogs leashed toge- 
ther before us are thus impressed respecting the dish of 
clothes fresh from the tub which the girl bears away from 
them. They have been out all day ; and coming back after 
many a mile of racing over hill and dale, it is not unnatural 
nor unreasonable that they should attach considerable im- 
portance to the act of dining. The keeper, whose counte- 
nance is a perfect type of that of Scotchmen of his class, 
has come in from his rounds; thrown the game killed during 
the day upon the floor,—the leveret, the birds, and the fawn; 





and now proceeds to divest himself of the game-bag, whi, _ 
held the lesser spoil; the larger he bore. home across },, | 
shoulders over the cumbrous plaid. He'll untwist him | 
from this, and stow it away, put aside the short “ two-bary) | 
he bears, take the knife from his garter, and remove ;}, 
sporran from his waist. Having done all this with fitti,, 
deliberation, it will be time to think of the dogs’ food, andj, 
will set about procuring it. Meanwhile they do not agr, 
with him on the subject of delay; so on the girl's appey. 
ance with the dish of washed garments, hot and reekiy 
they came to the somewhat hasty conclusion that thei 
supper had arrived, on which point the girl can hardly yp, 
deceive them. 

Some of these Highland cottages are the abodes of many 
an old custom or practice that has vanished from all oth 
parts of the island. The spinning-wheel is almost a cy. 
osity elsewhere, rarely indeed to be met with, but in suc} 
places frequent enough. The old woman cooking at th 
back, using a huge caldron, which is slung from a horizonty 
bar above her head, still employs an old and clumsy, besides 
wasteful, machine for a simple purpose. It’s the way he 
mother did before her, she says; and the proposal to rebind 
her old Bible would hardly horrify her so much as that tp 
use an “ economical cooking-stove,” which should send sone. 
what less than half the heat up the chimney, and confi 
the smoke entirely to that section of the apartment. 

L. L. 








THE FAITH OF A NORMAN BONNE, 


Every one who has been to Paris knows the Norma 
bonne, with her high white cap and matchless Valen. 
ciennes, as she is to be seen in the gardens ofthe . 
Tuileries and the Luxembourg, on the Boulevards-— 
notably before the Café de Paris,—about the Made 
leine, when it is not flower-market days, and up the 
thronged alleys of the Champs Elysées; wherever, it 
fact, a tree is to be found, or a chair appropriated for 
two sous the day. Her marmots are generally in 
white or in blue and in white; for they are sure to be 
voués au blanc, or au bleu et au blanc, in token of special 
grace received, or special protection prayed for, from 
the Blessed Virgin. Most probably the Norman bonne 
was at the bottom of that vowing: for she, and the 
plump, little, rosy-cheeked Bretonne at her side, be 
long to two of the most superstitious provinces o 
France,—always including Berri and its mild, simple, 
and obtuse Berrichonne ; and besides being the most 
devout Catholics extant, are firm believers in follies 
long since exploded from the creeds of the sane. 
Normandy has a prescriptive right to be supe 

stitious ; for the roots of her history strike down int 
undeniable fable; and, as the roots, so the stem and 
the branches and the fruit. The first duke of No 
mandy of whom there is any historic mention W® 
Rou, as he is called by the old chroniclers, or Raoul, 
according to modern spelling; but the first of whom 
there is any authentic detail, though it is very scanty 
was Aubert, in the time of Pepin, father of Charle 
magne. This Aubert married for the first part the 
beautiful Inde, sister of the Duke of Burgundy, }! 
whom he had one son,—the too-famous Robert le 
Diable; for the second part Berthe, of the noble hous? 
of Dolin de Mayence, by whom he had Richard Sent 
Peur, one of the twelve peers of France during the 
Carlovingian era. So, at least, says Mademoisel” 
Bosquet, whose reading of-'Norman history we are - 
following; though others interpose a few more dukes 
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— 
between Rou and Richard, and do not make Robert 
le Diable and Richard Sans-Peur brothers. In spite 
of his ugly name, Robert was not so much wilfully 
wieked as the unfortunate victim of circumstance. 
Cursed by his mother before his birth,—if we may 
trust a curious old romance called a Chronicle,—his 
whole life of excess and crime was the fulfilment of 
that ante-natal spell. This was proved by his sudden 
conversion when Inde, his mother, told him the truth 
just as he was about to run her through the body—in 
a few graphic words relating how it had come about 
that he was such an unredeemed reprobate. By her 
confession she broke the charm; and Robert, instead 
of murdering her, burst into tears and fell at her feet; 
aud the work of repentance began. 

“The greater the sinner, the greater the saint,” 
must surely have been said of Duke Robert le Diable; 
for no sooner had he turned his heart toward the right 
way than his zeal and self-abasement took just as ex- 
cessive dimensions as his iniquity had done. A holy 
hermit, to whom the Pope delegated the formidable 
task of hearing his confession, promised him absolu- 
tion only on three conditions: the first, that he should 
counterfeit madness, and submit to all the indignities 
which this pious deception would bring upon him; the 
second, that he should keep absolute silence, and so 
pass for dumb as well as mad; the third, that he 
should eat only such food as he could steal from the 
dogs. Robert accomplished all three conditions. Re- 
turning to Rome, he played the fool so well that he 
nearly lost his life, and only saved it by hiding under 
the palace-steps. The emperor took pity on him, 
made him his fool by office, and ordered him some 
food; but Robert, mute and mad, would touch nothing 
that was given to him; yet, when a bone of venison 
was flung to the dogs, he fought them for that, and 
conquered, gnawing his bone “with great ferocity 
of appetite.” The emperor, seeing some mystery in 
ul this, simply ordered that his fool should have 
clean straw for a bed, and that the dogs’ portions 
should be doubled. 

This emperor had a daughter dumb from her birth, 
and of true fairy-tale beauty. She sees Robert in his 
real character, when, flinging off the madman, he goes 
daily, alone, to drink ata ‘fountain in the garden; and 
‘o see him was to love. At this interesting juncture 
the Saracens besiege Rome. Robert, armed in white 
by heav enly hands, and mounted on a white horse, re- 
pi a the enemy; then, returning to his fountain, he 

kes his fool’s dress, and the strange defender dis- 
| mp a's. Three times this same phenomenon occurs; 
the prineess, who has scen the transformation, all the 

“mein the secret. But she had not been taught to 
? te, and she On the third occasion 
‘he emperor commands that the white knight be 

ought before him by force, if not by persuasion. He 

to be rewarded publicly, and married to the prin- 
3s. In consequence of this gracious design, Robert 
Severely wounded, but still does not declare himself; 
€ the seneschal of the c astle, impelled by an unfor- 
nate passion for the dumb princess, wounds himself 
ow Sane lnanner as Robert, showing the lance as 

| oAdrantee, gets a suit of white armour and a long- 
1d ed cream-c lnieaed horse, personates the unknown, 
obtains an instalment of the reward. But he is 





caunet sneak. 





disappointed of the whole; for during the wedding-pro- 
cession the princess miraculously gains the use of her 
speech; denounces the seneschal; rushes into a cave, 
whence she brings the true lance, and drags forward 
Robert ; whom then an angel releases from his vows, 
and suffers hima to reccive his reward. So that all ends 
in the good old fashion ; “and they were happy for the 
rest of their lives.” This is the history of Robert the 
Devil, and the origin of the opera of that name, if we 
go back to the fountain-head of causes. 

Richard Sans-Peur has a much more varied chroni- 
cle than his elder brother. He combats with ghosts 
and vampires and demons; he deals out blows and 
defiance to evil spirits by the score; and obtains viec- 
tories both by craft and strength over the arch-fiend 
himself. He marries a bewitching little succubus of 
seven years old, who bears him children, and conducts 
herself otherwise discreetly; when, getting weary of 
her wifehood, she makes pretence to die, becomes a 

vampire in her coffin, and murders her husband's 
knight. Afterwards she appears again as a knight her- 
self, to whom Richard much inclines, and for whose 
infernal rights he combats, good Christian as he is, 
with another of the same fraternity ; he slays dragons 
and sees visions; and in a word, combines in himself 
all the wildest anecdotes of superstition and romance 
to be found in the chronicles of fairy-land. Arche- 
type ofJack the Giant-killer, own cousin to St. George 
and the Dragon, progenitor of all the demon-wiv ed 
husbands on record, and seer of visions before ever 
the Highlander's second-sight was raised into a science, 
—an ungrateful world does not know how much it 
owes for its romance to a restless Duke of Normandy, 
of a sanguineous-bilious temperament troubled with 
indigestion and the nightmare. These are the two 
chiefs of Normandy,—the mythological parents of a 
most superstitious progeny. 

Ask your Norman bonne about the “white ladies” 
and the “ letices” of her country,and watch her cheeks 
as you do so. They will probably turn as white as 
the ladies she will not speak of. For the dames 
blanches, together with other phantoms and appari- 
tions, infest Normandy ; and for all their gliding grace 
and golden hair, their seductive garments and be- 
witching dances, are vindictive and cruel, and will 
twist your neck if you offend them, or fling you into 
the ravine and the river as you would fling a cracked 
hazelnut. And the bonne will either not speak of 
them at all, or with such awe and “ bated breath” as 
could not give offence to the most offence-taking ofthe 
tribe. She believes in concealed treasures too, and 
how, if you could find a root which the swallow only 
knows of, you would have all the wealth of the world, 
not at your feet, where it already lies, but in your 
hands. Yet it is a sin to search for concealed trea- 
sures, says your Normande, crossing herself, et le bon 
monsieur le curé would make you say many a mass for 
your pains: for do not these underground treasures be- 
long to Antichrist, and is it meet to dispute his gains 
with him? You might shake your bonne’s belief in 
the material of the moon, and persuade her that that 
respectable luminary is made of green cheese ; that the 
stars are bright lamps held out by the angels for man's 
enlightment, and that the sun goes round the earth; 
perhaps you would have trouble to convince her of the 
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contrary: but do not hope to dispossess her mind of 
the belief that all the queerly-shaped rocks, all the 
Druidical remains, and uncompromising boulders of 
her bays, are human beings turned to granite,—giants 
and robber-knights, and the like, doomed to eternal 
mineralisation for their sins in the body. As soon 
would she give up her belief in dragons and fiery ser- 
pents,—in vampires, ghosts, witches, and spells,—as 
in this; for does not all the world know the legend of 
the Ogre’s Rock, and the Tomb of Gargantua (Rabelais’ 
Gargantua, by the way), the fairy’s road, the Gallery of 
Tourleville, with others too numerous to mention ? 
Wherever, indeed, an ancient stone, a piece of old 
road, the trace of a Roman camp, or the outline of any 
archaic building whatsoever, is to be found in Nor- 
mandy or Brittany, the fairies and the goblins are 
called in question; and ifa monolith, it is a human 
being punished for his crimes; if an edifice, it was 
wrought by unblessed hands. 

The same traditions are to be met with every where. 
We do not bring them forward as peculiar to Nor- 
maandy ; but what is peculiar is the sturdy faith still 
kept in them, and the vital hold which they seem to 
have on the intellectual life of the peasantry. People 
well educated for their station, and perhaps even dis- 
posed to think for themselves, maintain and uphold 
superstitions of which very few among us have any 
knowledge,—only, indeed, those of us who have studied 
the subject in old books and musty records ; and the 
well-dressed, smiling, honest Normande, with whom 
you unhesitatingly trust your child, holds as vital ar- 
ticles of faith legends and fallacies which no English 
lad of seven could be brought to believe. Haunted 
ruins which she would not for dear life pass after 
nightfall, aud not too near before, if she could avoid 
them; unearthly hunts and unearthly hunters, with 
woe to the unlucky wight whose curiosity leads him 
to too close inspection; ghostly priests with troubled 
consciences, saying phantom masses, omitted when 
alive from cupidity or disdain ; secret treasures guarded 
by evil spirits; vampires, who will not rest in their 
graves, but wander abroad, sucking the blood of the 
innocent; spells and charms cast by muttering witch 
or deadly wizard, and shrewd suspicions of certain 
men's ability to become wolves; fairies under every 
form, both as elf and peri, as goblin and as flower- 


aS 
if they enter, they will wring your neck without ¢or. 
mony. Find a Norman bonne who would not say he; 
prayers with fear and trembling and divers erossings 
if she saw a marsh-light dance before her! She ba. 
lieves, too, in churchyard-lights as ghosts, and pe. 
haps as ghouls—who knows ? for she must be a strong. 
minded woman to be brought to speak of such thing; 
at all. But, en revanche, she will tell you that a Litanj, 
to St. Marcouf will deliver you from the power of the 
evil spirits—St. Marcouf being a kind of St. Dunstan 
in that way; and that St. Loup will protect you from 
wolves, as he freed his bishopric of Bayeux from the 
Béte St. Loup; that SS. Vigor and Samson are good 
against snakes; and that St. Clair and St. Quitterie 
did absolutely carry their heads in their hands until 
they reached the spots selected for their monasteries 
If she is a bonne given to church-legends, she will tel} 
you a great deal more, for these are subjects on which 
she may speak. But, whether of church or fairy, she 
is sure to be filled with rampant superstitions, and to 
regard your scientific knowledge as “ unsained” witch. 
eraft, and your incredulity as atheistic presumption. 
Yet she is honest and faithful, and moderately cleanly, 
sober, and affectionate; so pass over her intellectual 
weaknesses, and give her your child to nurse; first 
binding her though to a promise that she speaks to 
him of neither béte Havette nor of dame Abonde, and is 
absolutely silent as to the Letices, la Croque-mitaine, 
loup-garous, and all revenants. KE. L. L. 








STREET HERO-WORSHIP. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 


WueEwn Charles II. had ceased his long walks up ani 
down the broad orange gravelled terraces of Hampton 
and of Windsor, and doffed the sombre black wig tli’ 
overshadowed his hard-lined swarthy face,— for the 
very good reason that will make all of us stop ou 
walks and doff our wigs some day or other,—when long 
nosed, obstinate, stag-hunting James had begun tot! 
his heavy jokes on that poor snuff-taking fool, his sot 
in-law of Denmark, the London streets were crowde! 
with strange cattle. 

Through our mud-encrusted Temple Bar,—unte! 
which so many millions have since passed on to he! 
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or heaven, as the case may be,—strolled, limped, 2 
hurried periwigged men, at whose cascades of hi! 
Baxterian men shuddered, nay groaned ; for Bas 
rian sermons had been written against such Frei 
unchristian disguises, as more unlovely than the on 
love-locks that waved in the Northamptonshire at * 
Naseby, or lay dabbled in black-red blood-pools 
side Worcester city. There were hats cocked, to” 
the profane Monmouth way,—a fashion named, I 8"? 
pose, from the poor ass fool lad, who the Zumer 
men fought for in the deep marsh-cuttings at Sedgé 
moor. Observe the lawyers and physicians,—y0oU _ 
the one by their red-taped papers, and the other": 
their undertaker-solemnity, and the little way the 
have of sniffing at the anti-fever pulvilios in the pe 
per-castor tops of their heavy clouded canes,—who ¥" 
their wigs peculiarly long, finding they procure thes 
respect and reverence. And why not? Theres - 
XIV., the demi-god over in Paris, will not allow °™ 


spirit, of the class of Puck and of the order of angel,— 
. all these are matters sted fastly credited in Normandy; 
and the pretty ghost-fearing bonne, in her white cap 
and faultless chaussure, walking down the streets of 
gay, frivolous, sceptical Paris, is as much out of place 
| for intellectual likeness, and as completely a mental 
anachronism, as ifthe Egyptian Sphynx were to stand 
on the Pont Neuf among all the clipped poodles and 
lap-dogs of the locality. 

She believes in the béte Havette, a kind of ogress 
who devours little children after having decoyed them 
into the water; she believes also in the dame Abonde, 
queen of beneficent fairies, who brings treasure and 
good-luck wherever she goes; she believes in the 
“ butter-cord,” and that the cream of the milk of one 
cow may be transferred to the milk of another cow, if 
a cord be twisted and fastened with proper solemni- 
ties ; she believes that marsh-lights are marsh-bogles, 
and that they can be whistled to your window, where, 
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Tus isone of those happy thou ghts 
in the way of design which some- 
times visit sculptors of these days, 
and go far to prove them not infe- 
rior to the great old men of Greece, 
Nome, and the middle age, the 
fnest of whose conceptions have, 
on the whole, without a doubt 
come down to us. Indeed, with 
respect to the carving of statues 
of children, our OWN Opinion 1s, 
that modern artists have much 
transcended either of the men of 
the two classes first named. The 
Greek seems to have been too 
much absorbed with his divinities, 
athlete, and heroes to stoop to 
the representation of infantine 
innocence. The Roman gave his 
heart to the reproduction of the 
features of his emperor's 





“Great eye, gross jaw, and griped 

lips.” 
He strove also to embody his gods, 
coarser than those of the Greek, 
vainly aping him nevertheless. 
Except a few “plumpy” little 
Bacchuses, — tipsy babies, not 
children,—we can recall no statue 
representing the human age be- 
tween four and fourteen vears. 
Of the latter are Cupids enough ; 
but boys, not children. Neither 
did they carve women, beyond 
the case of pure and simple por- 
traiture,—goddesses enough, but 
no household and human women. 
They carved neither women nor 
children, we may say, then,—a significant fact. 

In the middle ages Christianity reigned, and the weaker 





had become almost in effect the 
most potent class. The child 
Christ was a subject ever in the 
sculptor’s hands, and statues of 
children simply as such are fre- 
quent, especially among the Ger- 
man carvers in stone and workers 
in bronze and iron. Albert Diirer 
didmany. But even these do not 
seem to have worked with such 
genuine affection and pure ad- 
miration for infantile beauty as 
the modern sculptors have done. 
Fiammingo seems the only artist 
of past centuries who did numer- 
ous figures of children; moreover, 
his is an exceptional case,—fol- 
lowing always, as he did, a con- 
ventional and not a natural type 
of childhood. But amongst the 
moderns several sculptors have 
got a great mania, especially for 
the representations of children, 
—as Chantrey, for instance, 

Few sculptors have the courage 
to work out in marble the simple 
unaffectedly exquisite naiveté of 
an infant’s natural pose. An at- 
titude must be struck and grace 
aimed at, as if art and nature 
were incompatible. The designer 
of the work before us has, how- 
ever, perfectly rendered the pretty 
little creature, with her thought- 
ful face, espiégle eyes, and firm- 
set mouth of infancy, expressive 
of innocence, clearness of soul, 
and fixity and oneness of heart: 
she presses her little arms back 
upon themselves, and grasps a bundle of violets, her own 
type. L. L. 





his valet to see him without his wig; but takes it off 
in bed, with the curtains drawn, and then with his two 
royal scented hands passes it anonymously through 
a central opening. With his wig he is Jupiter,— 
French Jupiter,—without it, merely a simple bald old 
gentleman. Some provincial enthusiasts have even 
gone to the length of having down an artist to clap 
Wigs on all the family Vandykes,—stately gentlemen in 
» Scntinel-rows, with their starched peaked beards, and 
point-lace collars lying grand on their knightly shoul- 
ders, You may occasionally see at this gate of Para- 
dise called Temple Bar,—where Scroggs, the ribald 
justice, rolls through, with the fat-tub Shadwell, and 
the rest of that age,—a few Puritan black satin caps 
edged with white,—but very few; this is too sunny 
Weather for them. You may, too, see some immovable, 
Plain-going, Defoe tradesmen with shoe-strings; but 
most of them have shining buckles, and wear swords 
and low-plumed laced hats, long cloaks, and laced 
“ats, with broad lace-falls for neckcloths. Well, one 
Pright pleasant June day, in this reign of the Tyrcon- 
ws and Jefferies, Hydes and Saviles,—while Dryden 
writes, Churchill makes love, and dark good work 
r = ‘ined on in the quiet “ Plotting Parlour” in the 
=" Sire village,—-we will stand and watch the 
; at river of people flow through this arch, as it has 
"en doing ever since Oates snuffled and Nell Gwyn 
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sang. O! that stout gentleman with the complacent 
face, brushing a spot of dust off his sere brown coat, 
is Mr. Pepys, a great man at the Admiralty ; let him 
pass, he is not a street-hero. That? O, that is the 
quiet country gentleman, Mr. Evelyn, a travelled art- 
loving man—nothing to Clark the posture-maker, or 
Hugh Massey the merry fiddler. That long-faced pale 
creature is only one Isaac Newton, an absent college- 
man, who has just written a book no one cares about, 
called the Principia. That young vain buck in the gilt 
coach is Kneller, the great painter, who thinks that at 
the last day there will be a peculiar special awakening 
trumpet blown by the archangel to rouse him. That 
gay fellow with him is the celebrated French artist 
Delafosse, a pupil of Le Brun, who has come to Lon- 
don to paint the apotheosis of Isis on a ceiling at 
Montague House (now the British Museum, Isis hav- 
ing long since evaporated). 

Do you see that benevolent man, who looks as 
if, when he caught a poacher up a tree in the epis- 
copal woods, he would entreat him to take care how 
he came down? That is Bishop Ken, of Bath and 
Wells,—the good man who wrote our Evening Hymn. 
Wait here an hour or two,—now that the wagons and 
chairs hurry on to Buckingham House, at Aldersgate, 
or westward to Westminster, dogged by dark sharp-cut 
shadows,—now, just at twelve, that a bright river of 
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sun along the shady side of the street fast widens as | troverted. Let us not pass over the green man —mys- 
the heat spreads and day advances,—and you might | terious being who dresses all in green; and the white 
see pass these taverns and this Temple gateway, with | lady of the Exchange, who, somebody Says, is or was 
its treacherous lamb and flag, that looks so like a! the widow of a certain bank misdirector who was hung 
bill, among a motley crowd of Alsatian squires, with | for forgery,—one of those results of over-education, 
broad sword-belts and copper-lace, among Izaak-Walton | which teach us how dangerous a thing it is to teach 
citizens, bullies like Blood, who bagged the crown ; | people to write and read. Nor shall we forget (let the 
the fat Duke of Albemarle ; the burly Earl of Devon- | gods smile not on us, if we ever forget those we loye) 
shire, who was fined 30,0007. for drawing Colonel Cul- | that amiable fresh-water sailor, who, in shining hat 
pepper by his nose out of the presence-chamber ; the | and loose maritime jacket, sits by a certain lamp. “post 
ernel Earl of Feversham, nephew of the great Turenne, | in the New Road, and, whether by effulgent day or 
who brought Monmouth to the block; the bloated | the glowing gas of evening, places between his two 
Jefferies ; Sherlock or Tillotson; Burnet just ready to | wooden legs,—stuck out like cribbage-pegs,—a large 
start for Holland; Baxter going to trial; Locke, on | painted cartoon, emblematic of a most sulphureous red 





some kind quiet errand; Blow, or Purcell. and yellow fire at sea, in which he Thomas Jessop lost 
But sage, divine, or poet, even Dryden himself,— | both his legs and all his kit, including 100%. in gold, 


we do not want them, because we stand here at Temple | taken from a Russian wessel. The patient frankness 

Bar, this June morn 1687, to watch the street-heroes, | of this tar is more than touching—it is sublime. The 
| the forgotten dignitaries of these London stones, that, | Raphael of the New Cut, too, has charms for us, as, 

unlike other monarchs, have been shabbily passed | seeing us turn a corner, he suddenly throws himself 

over by the historians, who, indeed, are generally far | in a plaintive semicircle, like one of ——’s sticky Italian 
| too intent on a sense of the dignity of their mission | peasant-boys amid the ruins of the Campagna, and, 

to care much about so trifling a thing as vulgar | with deep-drawn sighs and intense and ravenous ab. 
| human nature. straction, commences a chalk moonlight landscape — 
| ~ We have still our street-heroes,—careworn flesh- | inside, I say, a somewhat fantastic circle of the pris. 
‘| eoloured athletes,—who, to the inspiring sounds of a | matic colours: 





‘| flabby drum, with no more echo than an old hat, per- “Ingenuous youth, have I the tongue to blame, 
| form Merculean feats with an elastic brother riding in Or chide this generous thirst for human fame? 
‘|| the eup-hollow of each well-chalked foot, and contrive No! far from me the fool’s unfeeling sneer,— 

‘| to maintain a small family of spangled companions ‘ Arise, my lad; here’s money: purchase beer.’” 


° — ! 
‘| one on the top of the other in a most monstrous and Pope—hem! 


| perilous fashion on his shoulders, invigorated by the | But how can we find room on the roll of fame to 
ringing rain of pence (alas, he calls them ‘“ browns”) | describe the queer little anatomy who writes copies 
| on the pavement around. We have green-baized |} with his mouth in Seven Dials; or the thick white- 
| . doors in Holborn, where the woman with the beard, | cyebrowed blind man, whose dog is always at war 
| and the Cingalese twins, and the large-headed boy, | with him, and who drags him into the ravening jaws 
| .and the mermaid “caught off Cape Horn,” are to be | of fiery Hansoms, and under the Juggernaut-wheels 
| seen. Then there is the man hung round with tin | of Pickford’s ponderous cars? Who knows but that, 
| nutmeg-graters, without arms and legs, who works him- | if time and health were given us, in the great breezy 
self painfully along with a rock and stump, that goes | draught round the big black extinguisher of St. Pauls, 
to our heart as much as it would do to see Withering- | we might discover that little old woman with the long 
ton begging for his bread in the flinty London streets. | bare wizen arms, like fowl’s legs, with the shrunk list 
Also we have his brother in misfortune, who, though | tippet, and the decided absence of erinoline to cover 
a suffering Dives, looks a cross between a pirate who | those old dress-shoes? We should like to give a great 
has been blown up and a plusquam-perfectum ticket-of- | evening party, rivalling in oddity Lamb's feast 0! 
leave, who not having the full complement of limbs, | sweeps, where we should have at the top of the table 
propels himself like a gouty and debilitated wild-beast | our friend who broke his leg falling from a balloon in 
or Orson with two wooden flat-irons, one in each hand, | the Alps; in the vice-chair the brother who was blow. 
scowling at you even as with a preter-christian whine | up a coal-mine; on our right should sit the blind, 
he demands your charity. Besides this human sloth, | blind—blind, blind—blind, blind; and on the left the 
this Old Man of the Sea grown helpless, this loco- | defender of his country from the New Road. How m 

motive Giant Despair, have we not also eight Punch- | it would be to ask the lady with the list tippet which 
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| booth-men, who like snails carry their houses on their | wine she preferred, and the acrobat if he would tak: cord; 
| backs, and are always grave if not melancholy, dyspep- |} Hockheimer or Chateau Rose ! who 
] tic if not hypochondriae fellow-creatures,—men who As for street-cries, their criers are also heroes © who 
1 believe that wet days and savage footmen and iron-| the day, especially the rarer and more choice one It m 
‘| hearted “peelers” were sent for their special persecu- | such as that pleasant, cheering, sounding rouse! of dway 
‘| tion? Then there is our blind prize-fighting friend | a summer morning, “Any ornaments for your fire: Voie. 
| who portrays the Christian collier,—blind, ostenta- | stoves? " [Stage direction. Keep your voice down at fir used 
| tiously blind,—who declares in a prominent placard, | and up at stove.] Or that reviving call of the ger raniuiD with 
| ‘large as an inn-sign, affixed to his breast, that he is | crowned costermonger, “All a- blowing and a-growins: temy 
| « John Knobblewiggett, who iself, and five other un- buy me flowers,” which is of the spring spring: like, 204 Well. 
| fortunates, was blown up by a orful explosion at the | purely beautiful. For a low stage-ruftian, commend us the 
Beesely coal-pits, which have been ever since blind and | to that submarine shell-fisher, who, with a speakine ble) 
|| totally deaf;” a triumphant announcement not to be con- | trumpet voice, roars in the deepest bass at one ent © thoy 
, ——— —_—>= 
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the street, LOB-, finishing off with the sequel -ster as 
he turns the corner. Shall we go on to hint our re- 
gard for the little bird-like man by Gray’s Inn, who 
with sidelong mouth chirps out his praises of his cheap 
almanacs and pocket-warblers,—of the rural man who 
imitates the country-larks by a mere bubbling reed 
thrust in an egg-cup of water, which you buy and can 
do nothing with,—of the naked-footed starved anchorite, 
with the bulrushes and birds’-nests, who sits on Russell- 
Square steps,—of the Frenchman with the guitar and 
daneing-dog, or of the quiet indifferent old man who 
watches his half-mile of wall-songs just by St. Pancras 
Church? No. Why, then, since I hear the editor's 
horn sounding the recall, let me e’en get back to 
my Temple Bar and the street-heroes of James I.’s 
London. 

And first, among the cutpurses, bullies, and bewig- 
ged spendthrifts of that unlucky reign, comes CoLty 
Motty Purr, who, with a basket of eakes on his head, 
—almost too heavy for him, little man,—sings a 
cant song in praise of pastry, out of which you can 
only pick the three mystic words, “ colly molly puff,’— 
wonderful and unintelligible as the “ Maunee paunee” 
that the Buddhist priests night and day repeat, and 
quaint and sententious as the “ Tiddy-tiddy-doll” 
burden of the cocked-hatted pieman that Hogarth 
paints in the “ March to Finchley ;” and again, I be- 
lieve, in the last dreadful scene of the “ Idle Appren- 
tice,” where the pale wretch jolts along to the triple 
tree, seated on his own coffin, and with Wesley pour- 
ing prayers into his paralysed ear, that listens to no- 
thing now but the hush spreading through the crowd, 
as the wind tracks over corn, with its quiet gray 
widening shadow. 

That cry of “ Colly molly puff” has been chimed 
by thousands of boyish mouths, just like our too- 
familiar “Jim along Josie,” “Jump, Jim Crow,” “I'll 
warm ye,” “ There you go with your eye out,” “ Who’s 
your hatter?” “Variety !” “Hope I don’t intrude,” 
“All very well, Mr. Ferguson,” “Such a getting-up 
stairs,” and other last lines of songs and catchwords 
of stage farces. Men who had seen mad Venner rant, 
and Jack Ogle with his landlady’s petticoat for cloak ; 
John, the preaching Quaker, who went to Constanti- 
nople to convert the sultan ; Oliver Cromwell’s porter 
in Bedlam; Hall, the rope-dancer; Old Jenkins, the 
beggar, who had driven a cart-load of arrows to Flod- 
den; Morgan, the buecaneer, who took Panama (all 
scarlet and lace); the horned woman of Chester; Ma- 
dam Cregswell, and the German Prineess,—must have 
heard this little man ery his “ Colly molly puff,” in his 
various moods of triumph, anxiety, and distress, ac- 
cording to the state of trade, It rose from the mob, 
who were pelting Oates, who cheered the bishops, 
who hailed William's cold Dutch face into London. 
It must have been as well known as that of the little 
dwarf woman, who, doubled up with age, and with a 
Yolee that piped and shook and whistled in the sound, 
used to wake the Fleet-Street echoes before daybreak 
With a querulous ery of “ Wa—ter—cree—ses.” Con- 
i i with “ Colly molly puff,” who, as a real and 
the pret personage deserves record, was SEYLEY, 
in SPI ies. who, with his boy (bass and tre- 
Sennen awoke such men as Locke and Baxter a 

and times at six o'clock in the morning. 
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We, who are nearly ground to death by those infer- 
nal machines called Italian organs, and have outgrown 
the old street ballad-seller, except in quiet strects, 
where three fresh-water sailors abreast roll out a sea- 
song, or a distressed mechanic, with children that 
never grow older, doles out a hymn-like yarn,—can 
hardly care much for the memory of Roger Teasedell 
and Mrs. Parker, who, in those uncertain days, when 
mischief was brewing in Holland, trolled out their 
“Green Sleeves,” the “ Black-pudding,” and such ri- 
bald songs, up Soho or down Convent Garden. We 
must rank the faithful fair with that hoarse woman 
with the patch over her eye, who bawls out the dis- 
consolate ditty in Hogarth’s picture of the “ Enraged 
Musician.” Thank Heaven, London is too noisy now 
for such recreation. 

At this time,—when Islington was all but pure 
green country, and cows fed over the present squares 
of Pimlico, that lay under the James II. turf, as the 
black dust does now over half Pompeii,— May-day 
was really a feast of Flora for the milk-maids, who 
were then fresh-coloured rosy countrywomen, and 
not those sturdy swaggering Welsh women, with 
mill-post legs and reeling walk. Of all this tribe of 
Dian’s nymphs, Kitty Smith, the merry milkmaid, 
was the most celebrated; though she could scarcely 
have been prettier than the milkmaid whom Hogarth 
represents in one of his pictures, with innocent full 
eyes, and fresh pure stainless face. She would on 
such occasions wear a white hood, which admirably 
set off the damask carnations of her face ; over this 
came a narrow-brimmed black hat; on each fair round 
shoulder was a knot; Kate would hold a white hand- 
kerchief in her right hand, as the old country mor- 
ris-dancers used to, I believe. Poised on her erect 
head, justly and bravely as the urn on the head of 
Electra, was the for-this-day empty pail, hung with 
our friend Pepys’ cups, tankards, and porringers, 
which were always borrowed on such occasions. It 
must have been a pleasant sight to have seen merry 
Kate dancing the Hays, girt in with flower-boughs, 
sweet-williams, and country blossomings: seeing her, 
we should have wished her ever dancing. Before the 
tabor and pipe of the merry milkmaid’s procession 
have died out, we come all of a sudden, at some turning 
just by the Temple arch, which we still watch, upon an 
old old couple, well known to all the Tory gentlemen 
who spit at Orange, and to all Orange gentlemen 
who curse frogs, wooden shoes, and priests. Itisa 
curious couple, look you; for it consists of an old man 
erying, “ Poor Jack” (which is, I take it, a sort of lake 
ling, or some such worthless fish), and a still older 
woman, who, not crying or selling or doing any mortal 
thing, limps after him, like an admonitory type of 
death and age, with two erntch-props under her 
skinny arms. Vulgar curiosity is perpetually at work 
to know whether it is love or jealousy that makes this 
old woman dog about her patient husband. 

Not far from this great arch that all these people 
pass through, out of sight, is a “ Switzer dwarf,"—one 
John Wormbergh, a Protestant Swiss dwarf, aged thir- 
ty-eight years—but we had better tell it as the man 
at the door gives it out to the natives, after request- 
ing you to walk in and see this eighth wonder of the 
world: “his height, gen’lemen, not exceeding two feet 
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seven inches.” Leaving the much-believing crowd to 
admire the little human pollard,—‘ who has had the 
honour of being exposed to view of most princes 
in Europe, and since to the King of Great Britain, 
and chiefest of the nobility; the like not hitherto 
seen, being the strangest prodigy of nature, and great 
astonishment of all beholders,’—not far from this 
dwarf Protestant, just down there in the Haymar- 
ket, we come to a rival show, “ Zhe famous Dutch Wo- 
man,” who astonishes and delights the beaux and 
mohocks by threatening every moment to break her 
Dutch, neck by a fall from the strained rope. As for 
her vaulting on the slack rope, it is a marvel to be- 
hold, and only to be outdone by the Senora Violante, 
who, in rascally old Colly Cibber’s time, in George L.'s 
own parish church, will wipe out all memory of this 
Dutch woman with her well-chalked soles, and even of 
that of the famous Turk, who uses a slack wire and no 
pole; or the wonderful Signor Volutino, who, like a 
man-witch, danced on a rope with a boy tied to each 
foot. ‘When the famous Dutchwoman gracefully bows 
and tumbles backwards down a gaping trap, to recruit 
her strength with humming ale in the green room, 
perhaps Hans Buling, the Dutch mountebank, skips 
in with his steeple-hat, pills, and nostrums, his monkey 
playing the clown for him; or Philipps, who was once 
a fiddler and dialoguer with Punch, rolls forward with 
padded paunch and Tom Fool's hood; or— 

But we must back to our station at the Bar, in 
spite of Hugh Massey, the merry fiddler, who is ex- 
tracting from his four wedded strings such sounds as 
would “ create a soul under the ribs of Death,” if they 
did not kill you first. O, remorseless Orpheus of the 
streets, moving the stones, till from the hands of 
street-boys—fickle hero-worshipers—they fly about 
your ears, move on, for the love of Heaven, with thy 
side-bent, listening, enraptured ear, and thy too un- 
tiring hand. Better than thee would be that long- 
nosed Jew eunuch, with the blunderbuss-mouthed 
clarionet, that Hogarth has perpetuated; the cow- 
spayer’s noisy horn; the dustman’s admonitory bell ; 
or the “ Milk below!” of the irascible and impatient 
Cymri, fresh from their labours at the adulterating 
pump ;—better, O better, the sweep who rises before 

‘the lark, and almost as far up into heaven, shouting 
above the leaping roll and rattle of the emulous busses. 

But before we shift our slides to another reign, let 
us entreat you to select from the human river flowing 
on ceaselessly through this black sewer-arch, with its 
pointing figures and stone garlandings, that strange 
man who, with a grin to his companion that shows 
all the white of his eye, suddenly scratches the back 
of his left ear with the toe of his right foot, replacing 
it with a jerk, as if he had been a mere automaton of 
steel springs and caoutchouc ligaments: that is Joseph 
Clark, the posture-maker of Pall Mall, the voiceless 
Grimaldi of this Jesuit age. Naturally he is a well- 
made man, rather gross than thin, and an actor 
more pliable of face than Liston or Mathews. He 
can dislocate all his vertebre, break his legs and 
arms, and reset them, just as you would slip a knife 
in and outa sheath. He will go toa tailor a proper 
man, and order a yellow and claret-coloured suit, gold- 
Jace button-holes, pocket-edgings, and all complete. 
When it comes home, and the tailor fits it on the 





———.. 
gentleman, lo, the gentleman has a hillock of a hump 


quaking flesh, a dreadful assortment of fractures anj 


ders. He runs for his saws and curious knives, ]e,;. 
ing Clark groaning on the table; comes back, and fing 
a stout well-made man dancing the devil’s own hon. 
pipe on one leg, the other twisted over his righ 
shoulder. He shakes you by the hand in the streg, 
the next moment you see him a palsied cripple, bling 
and begging alms. He ties up his nose with threaj: 


sleek priest, a stormy bully, like Devil Dick or Tiger 
Roach; he can assume every body's face and every 
body’s limbs. He was a greater mime than lam 
Foote or lame Mathews,—than honest Joe or gj 
Tarleton, who sang patter-songs before Queen Eliz. 
beth, and dared to laugh at the smallness of her beer. 

Scene-shifter, change the scenes, and ring up fo 
a new act. 

William III.—the cold, brave, immovable Dutch 
man—is with us; and old “Impossible” and sulky 
selfish Anne are brooding about the future at Hamp 
ton; the thin, asthmatic, long-nosed, large-featurel 
hero, who was always beaten and yet never beat, is 
busy cursing his pages, shooting, hunting, and wit 
ing ; while good kind Mary is mixing her royal choc 
late at Kensington, listening to a sermon as she is 
dressing, or embroidering a set of hangings (now al 
buff colour and dull pink) for her closet at Hampta 
by the Thames. 

Lo, the tailors’ goddess, Fashion, has set her 
votaries on fresh madnesses. The dress is changed; 
it is more French, and stiffer than ever. The classes 
are strongly defined; no universal black coat aul 
trousers,—which, if you tolerably act up to, you mi 
be my Lord Duke or my Lord Harry,— but straigit 
coats, laced and buttoned down the front, no pockets 
on the outside ; large cuffs, laced and buttoned, butm 
collar. The waistcoats are long, fringed and frogged 
down to the knee; the shoes are square-toed; tl 
tremendous silver fleeces of wigs are like frosty lio’ 
manes. For undress you have the unfrizzled a! 
unbuckled scratch. The ladies have their bushy co 
modes and flowing satin rivers of trains, their whit 
leather gloves, and high lappeted head-dresses. 

And who are our street-heroes now? Why, Dun! 
Jack above all; a dumb idiot of uncouth and m0 
strous face, who on Boyne-Battle rejoicings and othet 
martial festivities is the fool-king of the ever® 
mob. Poor witless zany, he lived about the noiso™ 
gory cellars of Clare Market, where dead things bless 
and drip, and dying creatures groan. He dn 
smoking bullocks for plethoric beefy graziers, ™ 
the inevitable gray stockings worn like boots, ™ 
ash-sticks bound round the top with dirty blood 
string. He staggers home with ribs of beef and he? 
less pink-and-white carcasses. He is known 10 ever! 
one, from Grub-Street poet up to Sir Samuel Gare 
and Dr. Radcliffe. Tobacco and ale are his ides", 





the joys of heaven; he is the butt of the childre® 
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on his left shoulder, which the tailor had forgotten | 
to measure. The tailor is all shrugs and Apologies. 
Clark throws himself on the floor in a spasm of laugh. _ 
ter, and gets up whole and sound. He will go toMy. | 
lens, the great surgeon, a heap of broken bones aj _ 


splinters. Mullens looks, sighs, and shrugs his shoy. _ 


he puts on false beards; he is a bawling Quaker; _ 
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BOY AND SETTERS. 


Tus young gentleman has been sent out very early in the 
morning in charge of these two dogs toa certain spot, in 
order that, at an appointed time or signal, he might com- 
mence to drive the birds in his neighbourhood towards a 
given point. Frequently many boys and many pairs of 
setters are thus employed ; being stationed at first on various 
points of a large circle, and driving the birds towards a 
centre, they succeed in making much sport, or one should 
rather say practice, to the fowler ;—sportsman, of course, we 
can hardly call a man who stands still and takes aim at 
birds which are thus driven towards him. Probably, how- 
ever, this youngster belongs to a more energetic master, 
and has been sent forward with the dogs to a rendezvous, 
where the sportsmen meet before beating up the district for 
themselves,—oftentimes a rough enough service. Be it as 
it may, here is the lad before us, seated under the shade of 
the broken bank, calmly having his breakfast by cutting 
slices from that hunch of bread, not unheedful of the demand 
of his canine companions, whose solicitations and blandish- 
ments are almost human in the perfectness of their expres- 
sion. The dog which lies at length in front has dragged him- 
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BY F. TAYLER, 


self nearer and nearer through the heather, until his paws 
can be conveniently made use of as reminders and solicitors. 
It is a capital and most expressive action that the artist has 
made use of, showing how he puts one detaining paw upon the 
wrist of the boy, while the other clasps his bare knee. The 
second dog, that nuzzles over the lad’s shoulder, although 
less bold in his solicitations, has an action equally expres- 
sive of hungry desire. The one animal guards the hand of 
the boy as the dispenser of benefits, thinking to be nearer 
the gift thereby; and the other guards the approach to his 
mouth, that being the seat of the lad’s enjoyment: probably 
our dog considers sympathy may provoke liberality to his own 
neighbouring jaws,—not a bad idea for canine reasoning, but 
too subtle for fortune under the circumstances, we imagine. 
The character of the dogs’ faces is extremely weil ren- 
dered; considerable mental difference is indicated by their 
expressions as well as forms of feature. The nearest dog is 
a bold dashing animal, of somewhat showy qualities; the 
other affectionate, faithful, and fond of a joke, as one may 
see from the broader and rounder, if less handsome, form his 
countenance takes. L. L. 





the Colonel-Jack class, who sleep at night by the glass- 
houses, He is great at executions, which to his tor- 
pid idiot mind are pleasant stimulants,—such as new 
vperas are to your worn-out padded Pelhams. If 
a or one of Avery or Kidd’s men are going to 
nud bee woodie, —to Tyburn, in fact, vid Holborn, 
aa a all in bridegroom-white, perhaps, with a posy 
‘t his button-hole—there is to be seen the people’s 


mend, Dumb Jack, riding, grinning, on the coffin, like 

: ‘ejolcing Asmodeus, smoking his pipe with extreme 

ra OF listening with stupid amusement to 

i i z ps Nr on sieges sentences: “ All flesh 

Sach i men Man’s life is but a shadow, so soon 

iene Py ay, and we are gone.” But this has all 
ed before, thus: 








‘Clever Tom Clench, as the rabble was bawling, 
Was riding up Holborn to die in his calling; 
And the maids to the windows and balconies ran, 
And cried out, ‘ Alack, he’s a proper young man!’ 


9 


No wonder, with all these assertions of being a public 
character, that Dumb Jack at last became one; and, with 
his incessant pipe, and hat all but off his head, became 
stamped on the memories of the multitude, who must 
have its blackguard as well as its heroic kings,—the 
top, in fact, of its bottom, as well as the top of its top. 
William was the top of its accident, Addison the top 
of its excellence, Dumb Jack the top of its scum.* 


* His queer head was cut on walking-sticks and tobaceo-stoppers ; 
but how, and when, and where he died is unknown. Perhaps sleeping 
on a street-bulk, perhaps from a thief’s bludgeon, perhaps in a lonely 
garret, or clean quiet hospital. Who knows? who cares? 
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Then there was old Harry,—not our subterra- 
nean friend, but a raree showman; the Salisbury 
Dwarf, only two feet high; and old Aldridge of Acton, 
who lived stout and hearty to 110. As for shows, 
there is Prince Giolo, whom poor Dampier, I believe, 
brought over from the Indies, or some strange place. 
Good lord, what lies the showmen tell of the dark 
silent man, who looks anxiously at the mob, as deaf 
men do! They told honest Mr. Evelyn of Wootton 
that the Indian prince had fallen in love with the 
Prin¢ess Techenateti, daughter of the King of Tomi- 
nec, and much more, “ Where is Tominec ?” saya a 
voice. ‘ No time to answer every body’s questiana,” 
says the showman. “ Now then, gentlemen, let those 
who have seen in the front make way for them as hasn't 
seen inthe rear. This is Prince Giolo, gentlemen,” &e. 

sut we have scarcely time to tell you about the 
auctioneer of Moorfields, or indeed any one else, That 
sly knavish-looking fellow that just passed through 
towards Westminster is Dugdale, the Surrey impos- 
tor, whom the devil torments, ag he has done before 
justices at Falmouth, and before Baxter, who is de 
lighted to find the devil busy again, because it will 
revive men’s drooping faith in such an inearnation of 
evil. Asif, friend Baxter, every man had not his own 
pocket-devil in his own heart’s closet. I do not know 
what the devil does not do to this lying Lancashire 
gardener’s son; he gives him two tongues, makes 
him a bar of iron or a bag of feathers; makes him 
blaspheme and talk in language he knows nothing 
of, runs up and down under his skin like a mouse ; 
makes him break away from twelve stout men,—and, 
indeed, does so many tricks, that no Satanic panto- 
mime could well contain more. 

Another slide, good seene-shifter, and we are in the 
Addison age. An unlucky mole-hill has killed King 
William; and, behold, Queen Anne, not much grieved, 
trips up the palace-steps. The same unebbing river 
of humanity flows through Temple Bar, The wigs, 
much to the disgust of injured barbers, are smaller,— 
the Ramilies, or tie-wigs, especially; but then they are 
mere undress, and to go in one of them to court would 
be like going in your nightcap. The cravats fall on 
the breast, and have point-lace fringes,—a gentlemanly 
ornament. The sleeves have cuffs, and are deeply 
rufiled. There is a belt worn round the waist, which 
keeps you together. The roll-up stockings are fashion- 
able. Ladies’ dresses are low,—too low to please any 
one but lovers and bosom-friends. The large amber 
necklace is worn, but the ear-bob discontinued. A 
linen veil flows from the hair-knot behind ; and pre- 
sently the old Babel towers that Swift hates so much 
will come back into favour, because they give a sup- 
posed grace and dignity. The large tub-hoop, praised 
for its coolness, not for its deeency,—though such a 
refuge did save Henry II. and Sir Robert Strange 
(not at the same time),—now anticipates the bombastic 
and troublesome crinoline, and is garnished too with 
all sorts of flounces and furbelows. They have to be 
tilted up to pass through doorways and into carriages, 
and are hung up at night on nails against the wall, as 
you see in that painter of manners Hogarth. 

sut for the street-heroes. Well, there is Granny, 
a& poor mad woman, who gets drunk and dances in the 
street; and Yorkshire Nan, who wears a straw-hat, and 














tie | _ 
| sells caps, and calls herself, in her lunatic way, Prine let al 
George's cap-woman ; and there’s mad William R);, | trum! 
who lost his reason for a certain Betty, and Foes : | cones 
about Moorfields singing ballads all day,—a ty,,, this; 
lover in his madness than many wiser men in thei; brute 
reason. That quack who just passed, flinging w}j,, | nbli 
showers of notices from his gilded chariot, was p, | Meat 
Hardman, the quack corn-doctor. On the old Vy, | ‘o se 
Butchell principle, he dresses in a strange advertisin, | throu 
way, with a coat buttoned, as Ben Jonson used dogge,), | song. 
to button it, controversially from left to right; he has | mem¢ 
no wig and pompous gold-headed cane, but wears o,. squir 
rings, as sailors de now, and curiously-curled whiskey. is ele 
The royal arms elasp his waistcoat. How much mo, | title 
appropriate death'sheads would be! | , 
Shall we follow him just to St. Dunstan's, leavin, | afraid 
our post of observation for a moment, and call in ay; | zens, 
see Valerius the foreigner, who, without arms, like oy | better 
own Mias Biffin ef immortal memory, writes clabor: | sleep 
studies of penmanship with his foot; or James Pyy, | Dolls 
the Genoese, the eongener of Columbus, who ha: , | Wild: 
twin-brother growing out of his chest ; but still, if yo | den,’ 
want a good pennyworth, is nothing to the twin Hung, | it lik 
rian sisters in Holborn, who speak Low Dutch, Frene throu 
and German, read and write, love each other tender\y, | good 
sew and sing, and are * most remarkably comely,’ as th: | chest 
trustworthy handbills duly state? Or shall we mal: | theat 
it twopence (let us adventure twopence), and go to the s §6Sutto 
Cock and Bottle in Little Britain, not far from th end | 
Charterhouse, and see that fat, fair, sleek man Niche amus: 
las Hart, vulgarly called the Sleeper. He sleeps for: eS) wate 
fortnight together; but still has an eye, people say, 0 right- 
the pence at the door. It is a quiet way of getting hamn 
your money, good quiet neighbour Hart; and sleepin hed ge 
is cheap—very cheap. || wrist 
Now, having seen this unexciting exhibition, avi }, ribs j 
not caring for Cibber’s friend Underhill in Obadial. I| the f 
—though Steele will be there to-night,—or for ger | Brou; 
tleman Wilks, or funny Bullock, or that queer dv! | falls. 
Penkethman in his favourite part of Don Choler i Figg 
Shapshorto de Testy, in Three-Maid Alley, South | spittl 
wark Fair,—let us stop at the small-coal store near». | rough 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, where a well-known street y every 
hero lives,—we mean that real, honest, unambitiou i has al 
musical small-coal man, Thomas Britton, the alehem'*. 1 great 
the musician, and the antiquarian. Prior knows him | suckli 
perhaps the great Handel will be there, and play jul b 
harpsichord, The subscription is only ten shillias i Carrio 
a-year, and “a penny a dish for coffee.” Good hone“ = 
Tom! he will come in in his blue frock, with ac” STA: 
measure like a sieve in his hand, fling it and the s* STA! 
on his shoulder down at the door; elimb up his lott 
where the quality all are, by his ladder; wash his hans . 
bring out his books that he bought at bulk-heads, sna ee | 
up a fiddle, torture and screw it, ask you what past? “ mi 
is, and in five minutes, as Handel smiles and make “A 
some joke about Dr. Pepusch or Worlaston, will be” _ : 
A ° ° . ni Or Ww 
the thick of it. Perhaps, as an interlude, they will s* nol 
to Hicks's Hall Coffee House, in John Street, for ™ sane 
singular predecessor of the Vauxhall Chinchopy* | : | 
James Bick, who can imitate with his simple ™ | we . 
assisted voice a huntsman’s horn, “ tra-la, tra-la ae ea 
pack of dogs, “ ugh, ugh, ugh!" growl, yelp, and ” een 
ery ; a sham doctor, an old woman, a drunken ™* doors 
in quick dialogue, with three contemporaneous Vo" | } 
_—. 
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— 
let alone a whole band of instruments, especially the 
trumpet and the organ. Why, even the jew’s-harp 
eoneert, that has amused queens, could not surpass 
this ; Congreve roars at it, and drunken Dr. King, the 
prutal printer's serf (printers then were worse than 
publishers now), says it beats the fun of hearing 
Esop, the drunken Eton cobbler, repeat his verses, 
oy seeing Isaac the grinner of Oxford making faces 
through a horse-eollar. He'll sing, too, an Essex 
song. It is as funny as the Kit-Cat Club, or that 
memorable evening at Will’s, when the stupid Sussex 
squire, who wants to be a patron and loves “ boetry,” 
is elected to the wit’s club as a member under the 
title of John Abassus. 

jut now, as the Hawkabites, that even Swift is 
afraid of, are out, pricking and sweating honest citi- 
zens, and nicking quiet burgesses’ noses, we had 
better go quietly home, bar our doors, and so to 
sleep. The George the First street-heroes—the Tiddy 
Dolls, and Mary Tofts, and Heidegers, and Jonathan 
Wilds—are still to come. The notorious Sarah Prid- 
den, who kept a brandy-shop in London, and plumed 
it like a Lady Hamilton at Bath, has yet to pass 
through Temple Bar, that hollow O which swallows 
good and bad. Then there is that tremendous iron- 
chested Oxfordshire man Figg, who, in his amphi- 
theatre in the Oxford Road, beat successively Ned 
Sutton, Tom Buck, Bob Stokes, and the Graves- 
end pipe-maker. You will find him in Hogarth’s 


amusing picture of Southwark Fair, keeping grim. 


watch and ward on a bony white horse, in the extreme 
right-hand of the picture, his bald head apparently 
hammered out of bronze, striped with long black 
hedgerows of sticking-plaister. His cut up at the 
wrist is a dreadful swashing blow, his smash at the 
ribs is enough to stave you in, his chopping fall at 
the face is a thing to remember as much as one of 
Broughton’s crushing trippets or entangling back- 
falls. What a thing it is to be a great man! This 
Figg was a king, with as regular a set of pimps, lick- 
spittles, parasites, and fribblers to tremble at his 
rough jokes and applaud his rapier sarcasms, as—as 
every rising man, from a merchant to a journalist, 
has always gathered round him. It is the penalty of 
greatness to have parasites. No birds build in the 
suckling sapling; but in the spreading oak, with its 
full brain of sap, the chattering pie and the thievish 
catrion-bird both have a home. 
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STALKING THE BUSTARD IN ASIA MINOR. 
By SAYAH. 


THE severity of the winter of 1857-8 will long be re- 
membered by the inhabitants of the districts in Tur- 
key bordering the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Dardanelles. The uninterrupted continuance 
‘or weeks together of snow, frost, and intense cold, 
*xceeded even the winter of 1837, recorded as having 
een an unusually severe one. 

7 Ps he few who rejoice during such visitations 
-,.» Sportsman, who, watching the weather from his 
and feeling convinced that there must be 
about, is ill at ease until he finds himself out of 
©quipped for a day's shooting, and glorying in 


indow . 
~ame 


doors. 
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the exchange from some quiet fireside occupation to 
the more energetic exercise forced upon him as he 
encounters the keen and bracing cold without. 

Most of the villagers in Turkey possess a gun of 
some sort; generally an old flint firelock with an un- 
usually long barrel. Of late years, however, these 
have not unfrequently been laid aside for a better de- 
scription of percussion fowling-piece of French or 
German manufacture, sometimes double-barrelled. 
With these, when field-work is impossible, owing to 
the snow or frost, they will occasionally sally forth, 
perhaps with not more than half a dozen charges; and 
going a long distance direct to some favourite spot, 
return contented with the results of one or two suc- 
cessful pot-shots at bustards, hares, or partridges. But 
few of the countrymen ever think of risking the loss 
of a charge by firing at game on the move, particularly 
the Turks; although there may be some rare excep- 
tions among the professional sportsmen, who kill 
game for sale at the nearest town. This memorable 
winter I one day examined the contents of the game- 
sack of one of these professionals, and found the fol- 
lowing: a large bustard, two lesser bustard, one wild 
goose, three mallard, two sheldrake, four widgeon, two 
teal, four woodcock, several plover, and one hare. 

The first on this list, the larger bustard, is a noble 
bird, and when met with is deserving the whole at- 
tention of the sportsman. In the steppes of Russia 
they abound, and during the coldest time of the year 
they move southwards to the shores of the Darda- 
nelles, but usually in no great numbers; and they 
are then very restless, shy, and most difficult to get 
at, owing to their habit of alighting in the centre of 
some extensive bare plain, whence they can observe 
the approach of their enemies. The known wiliness 
of this bird renders the killing one a great matter of 
triumph to the sportsman, many of whom are inclined 
to treat the idea of pursuing them in the light of a 
wild-goose chase. I was myself of this mode of think- 
ing until one day, after declining to join a friend in 
a sudden idea he had of going out to try for a shot, I 
was surprised to see him return an hour or two after- 
wards with a huge bustard weighing fifteen or sixteen 
pounds. Excited at his success, which I insisted on 
attributing to a piece of good luck not to be expected 
every day, he laid plans for securing another shot 
next day; and was very much disgusted at my again 
shaking my head at his invitation to join him, so 
thoroughly was I averse to the idea of a long and, 
most probably, unsuccessful day's stalking in the cold. 
To my astonishment, this second attempt proved more 
successful than the first, two being produced as the 
result of his day's sport. This last convincing proot 
of the possibility of getting near enough to do execu- 
tion made a convert of me at once, and I determined 
next day to try and render myself at least as famous 
as my friend. Unfortunately my own gun was away 
at a village fourteen miles distant, where I had last 
made use of it; and I had to content myself with an 
unwieldy double-barrelled duck-gun of No. 10 bore, 
so heavy that it was just possible to raise it to one's 
shoulder for a shot. But such was my determination, 
that I was not now to be daunted even at the idea of 
carrying this weighty piece of ordnance,—a load of 
some eighteen or twenty pounds. 
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The day was clear overhead, with a slight breeze 
from the north-east; the air was cold and the ground 
frozen hard; the snow lay in drifts, and the plains and 
fields were for the most part bare. Our party consisted 
of my friend, myself, and Hafiz Bey, a young Turk, who 
begged to be allowed to assist, and to bring his gun 
and a groom on horseback. I had prepared overnight 
a few shot-cartridges, made of No. 2 shot, set in tal- 
low (a capital substitute when Eley’s cannot be pro- 
cured); and with these I expected to be able to kill, 
with such a gun as I had, at one hundred yards. F 
was provided with a good double-barrelled of No. 14 
bore, with Eley’s green wire cartridges, No. 2 shot. 
Hafiz was armed with a weapon more likely to prove 
dangerous to himself than the game. Not two miles 
to the north of the consul’s house are the plains of 
Arisba, where Xerxes paraded his army previous to 
their crossing the bridge of boats to the European 
side; and where, somewhat later in history, Beatson’s 
Osmanli Irregular Cavalry were encamped during the 
period of their formation in 1855. It was here that 
F had been at work among the bustard the two pre- 
vious days, and we were now again proceeding to the 
same place. Having walked on for some distance, 
until we came to a somewhat elevated spot whence 
we could obtain a view of nearly the whole plain, we 
halted, and began shading our eyes with our hands, 
carefully examining the distant undulations. <A few 
minutes elapsed, when the groom, pointing to a spot 
about a mile and a half distant, said, “I think I see 
them, sir. Yes, they are moving about; there’s a 
large flock of them; but down, down! They are be- 
ginning to rise.” And we each crept to the nearest 
tuft of furze, and crouching or lying so as to hide 
ourselves as best we could, we watched their flight. 
The groom on horseback had no alternative but to 
remain where he was. But bustard are less alarmed 
at animals, men on horse or donkey back, or gangs of 
field labourers, than they are of men moving about 
singly ; in fact, these knowing birds seem immediately 
to distinguish the sportsman from other human be- 
ings. It is singular to notice a large flock of bustard 
on the ground. Trusting to the watchfulness of two 
birds, stationed on each side of them, the flock may 
be seen walking about and feeding apparently indif- 
ferent to danger. All at once, at some—to us—un- 
noticeable signal from the guards, the whole flock 
stop feeding, lift up their heads, and, as it were by 
word of command, all face the same way with their 
necks outstretched. This is a sure sign that they 
meditate flight in the direction indicated by their 
appearance. They remain motionless in this position 
for a second or two, and then by twos and threes gra- 
dually, and with apparent difficulty, begin to take 
wing. The flock we were now observing numbered 
about fifty, and seemed to have been scared by some 
object beyond them, for they appeared to be coming 
towards us. I was hoping they were about to save 
me a long trudge with my heavy gun, by coming to 
me instead of my going to them. My wish was ful- 
filled, and we presently had the satisfaction of seeing 
them gently touch the ground and fold their wings, 
about five hundred yards from us. We all imme- 
diately saw our plan of operations, and hastened to 
put it into execution. Crouching low, with trailed 





arms, and moving as fast and quictly as we could, wy, 
spread ourselves out in skirmishing order, taking , 
long sweep round, so that our movements might }, 
hidden by an intervening rise of the ground. Wit) 
great caution, and by dumb signal to one another, y, 
succeeded in taking up three capital positions, (o. 
scribing a semicircle round the flock, now about , 
hundred and fifty yards from us. The ground ya 
almost bare, so we had to crawl, and at last lay fy 
on our faces. The groom had his instructions; an; 
guessing we had had time to get to our allottej 
places, now started from where we last left him, guj. 
loping far into the plain; and then turned round, rij. 
ing straight at the flock, so as to drive them towand; 
us. This was the exciting moment: my position wa; 
in the centre, flat on the ground, with my gun at ny 
side ready to be lifted. Every now and then we couli 
catch a glimpse of the groom, as he approached from 
the opposite side. I was beginning to wonder why 
the birds were so long in rising; when F, who was 
out of my sight, about one hundred and fifty yards to 
the right, had a shot, and then another. Without 
rising, I turned my head that way, and observed that 
the bustard were escaping in the direction imme 
diately over his head. His two shots made them 
alter their course, and to my delight I saw them now 
all coming directly towards me. I made an effort to 
control my excitement, and lay perfectly still until the 
first bird was just over me; I then jumped up, ani, 
by the time my gun was at my shoulder, was able to 
select the best birds. Taking a steady aim (the mar 
sure enough was a large one), I pulled the trigger, 
heard the shot tell; aimed again, and again had the 
satisfaction of hearing the crack of the shot as tt 
struck hard. As I grounded arms, down came my 
two birds, one after the other, with a heavy thud, not 
five paces from one another, and quite dead; indeed, 
I had been too merciful, for they had .each received 
the full contents of my charge. I must own havi 
felt proud of my success; and standing over my tl 
phies, I awaited the reports of the other two. F fit 
made his appearance, holding up one in triumph; * 
he approached he observed, “ You fired, didn’t you’ 
and at the same moment he caught sight of the biris 
at my feet. ‘‘ What, two!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; the most glorious right and left shot that! 
shall ever have in my life.” 

The Turk, we now remembered, had fired; but ¥° 
soon perceived that he had nothing to show for his pa 

We continued our sport that day for many howl 
but with no addition to our bag, although we had 
several shots, wounding birds each time. They * 
hard to kill, their plumage being very thick. W° 
repeated our stalking expeditions for five success" 
days, killing eight birds during that time. Most ™ 
fortunately our Eley cartridges became exhausted, : 
many more would have been brought down. ™ 
ordinary heavy charge of large shot is not sufficiel 
to kill, although it may do so sometimes. The nun 
ber of bustard on the plains of Arisba this yea ih 
been unprecedented. We have counted three oF #2 
flocks within sight at the same moment, each con 
ing from fifty or sixty to two or three hundred. 

This next winter I purpose adopting @ mode © 
decoying them by means of stuffed birds placed with 
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LECTERN AND CHOIR-BOOKS IN TOLEDO CATHEDRAL. 


Ix Protestant countries the use of lecterns has become so 
tare, that probably many of our readers will be glad to re- 
celve the explanation that they are desks, or reading-stands, 
employed to sustain the large books used in the Roman 
Catholic services. Their employment has in our churches 
been almost entirely superseded by the reading-desk, ordi- 
narily placed in juxtaposition with the pulpit. Anciently 
the principal lectern stood in the middle of the choir, but 
others were disposed in various parts of the church. Their 
form was most frequently that of an eagle, as in the example 
fore us, with outspread wings, sustaining the frame of the 
ook-rest itself. We are aware of no example in this coun- 
tty which shows the staircase of few steps and double hand- 
rail, all apparently of the same material as the lectern itself 
P epg At times lecterns of silver were used in some of 
ah more megnificently-furnished cathedrals, particularly 
; S of Flanders and Spain. Sometimes they were of wood, 
heh marble; exquisitely carved specimens of the latter 
“aa exist at Evesham and Crowle, Worcestershire, 
Pan the abbatial house of Wenlock. Sometimes they were 
~~ OF two-sided, as in two perfectly beautiful examples at 
a 


Detling, Kent, and St. Michael’s, Norwich, which latter 
specimens are of wood, the former almost unrivalled for the 
beauty and simplicity of its carvings. Brass lecterns are, 
from the very nature of their material, more common, as 
being most durable. Of these several are in the college- 
chapels at Cambridge and Oxford, and Trinity Church, 
Coventry, and Eton-College Chapel; and a fine one is to be 
found in the choir of Westminster Abbey, a comparatively 
recent addition, we believe, which in its place, upon the 
broad lower steps of the high altar, and in the centre of the 
choir itself, corresponds with the ancient position. 

The huge books which lie at the foot of the lectern are 
antiphonaries and other volumes employed in the choral part 
of the service. They are banded about with great straps, 
protected with studs on the covers, and painted and gilded 
magnificently. The value of such volumes in a cathedral 
like that of Toledo may be judged from a fact mentioned by 
Spelman, that in 1424 two antiphonaries cost the little 
monastery of Crableuse, in Norfolk, the sum of twenty-six 
marks (about 52/.), equal at least to 100/. of our modern 
money. L. L. 





she 
a ofa covered pit, where the sportsman hides; a 
J 


_ T am told, adopted with great success at Sam- 
<n and Trebizond, where many bustard of both 
“““iptions are shot in this way. The two varieties, 











the larger and the lesser bustard, generally flock to- 
gether. The latter is about the size of a fowl, and is 
perhaps more delicate eating than the former, although 
both are excellent. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





Unquestionas.y the state of the River Thames is a matter 
of deepest scientific interest just now. Whether by side- 
drainage to carry out the excreta of three million individuals 
to the ocean, or whether to deodorise it, precipitating the 
solid portion and returning the liquid part to the river, is 
a moot-point the practical decision of which is left to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. When the schente was finally 
carried out of connecting each system of house-drainage with 
an adjacent sewer, and liberating the sewage matter into the 
river, the idea appears never to have entered the brain of 
tliose responsible for the completion of the system that there 
was a limit to the capabilities of the Thames, regarded as a 


‘medium of sewage discharge ; and the question whether the 


reception of sewage was the proper function of a tidal river 
never seems to have presented itself. Our own impression 
is; that the time has gone by for efficiently dealing with the 
sewage matter of London by precipitation and deodorisation. 
These are operations which might have been carried on 
efliciently enough in connection with a system of céesspools, 
but not in connection with an arrangemetit constructed 
with the special object of discharging the sewage matter into 
the Thames. We are of opinion, that the true philosophy of 
dealing with the excreta of a large town is to eollect them, 
deodorise them, lock up their hitrogettous and sulphurous 
clements, and utilise the produet @8 @ tnaiilire. The ends 
admit of being most efficiently carfied out by the adoption of 
cesspools, wherein the chemical deodoriser may be projécted. 
Lime, for this purpose, is inefficient, Its precipitating agenc 
is by no means perfect; and the liberation of amiiionia, whie 
it necessarily occasions, renders the thick preéipitate next 
to valueless as a manure. As fegards the HOxious gases 
liberated from cesspools, they iiay be dealt with by combus- 
tion, as proposed by Mr. GoldsWorthy Gurney. The provess 
of sewage drainage having bet 80 @xtensivély adopted as 
we find it, there appears to be Hd alternative bit to catty 
away the semifluid material by ehanhels of sufficient dimet- 
sions into the sea. . 

The Atlantic cable has failed again. This is tiitich to be 
lamented, of course ; but sumehow or other a certain shadow 
of evil did lower over the expedition from the beginning. 
Both Niagara and Agamemnon were over-weighted and un- 
der-coaled; and the preliminary experiments rehearsed off the 
lrish coast were not of the most satisfactory description. 
‘The weather experienced by the squadron appears certainly 
to have been unpropitious beyond the record of most former 
years; but as the hurricane had subsided before the attempts 
to deposit the cable were begun, we fear unfavourable wea- 
ther cannot be charged with having brought about the failure. 
The squadron has sailed again, for another attempt; should 
it also fail, and we cannot pretend to be sanguine of its suc- 
cess, we should be glad to see the project of chartering the 
Great Eastern,—first proposed by the Times we believe,— 
carried out, as doubtless one ship would offer more chances 
of success than two. 

- Writing of monster ships, the American man-of-war de- 
sigued by Mr. Stevens, and somewhat ominously known as 
Stevens's folly, deserves a word or two of notice. It is 
built of iron plates, measures some four hundred feet long 
by sixty wide, and is estimated to bear no less than 6000 
tons. Mr. Stevens promised enormous speed,—some twenty- 
five miles per hour, we believe; but in this, as in other re- 
spects, the vessel is considered to be a failure. The ship 
was to carry thirty heavy cannon on her gun-deck, besides 
four traversing pieces fore and aft. Half a million dollars 
are already said to have been expended on this monster,— 
and, according to general opinion in America, thrown away. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair has been elected by a considerable 
majority to the chemical chair of the University of Edin- 
burgh. In many respects we congratulate both University 
and Dr. Playfair. Considered with relation to what he has 
done, this gentleman is perhaps not quite up to the mark of 





the celebrated chemists who have preceded him; but y, | 


are amongst those who believe that he would haye done 


much more had his latter years not been frittered away by | 


the absurd duties of his position as gentleman-usher, 7), 


wonder has been that Dr. Playfair condescended to hold ji, _ 


office at court so long. 


Antiquaries have to express their satisfaction at the di | 


@overy of a colossal lion of Parian manufacture amidst ;), | 
fuins of Cnidus. His body, exclusive of tail, is ten feet lug, 
On the upper surface the animal is a little the worse for tj, 
wear and tear of the many centuries which have rolled oy. | 
him ; but underneath he is nearly as perfect as when ture _ 


out of hand by his sculptor. His weight is estimated at y, 


less than eight tons. The fore-paws and part of the lowe 


jaw are wanting, but they are believed to exist somewhe 
in the néighbourhood ; and the left leg has been somewhy; 


crushed: in othef respects the animal is perfect. Whe». 
the eyes ought to be there are excavations, which probably | 


coiitaiiied paste, or perhaps the effect of eyes was given ly 
shadow. ‘The Times correspondent seems to take it fy 
granted that the Cnidian lion-colossus is a work of one ¢ 
the four sculptors employed by Artimesia; probably eithe 


ot Call or Bryascis, both of whom executed celebrated work | 
at 


idus. 

We chivniéled some time ago iu our scientific summary 
the report of Marshal Vaillant on the perforation of lead 
musket-balls 
every way éreatéd great surprise all over Europe; and exp. 
riments havé sinee that time been performed in Russiay 
elucidate thé subject, the results of which have been lately 
éommunicatéd te thé French Academy of Science. The w- 
ey have vt only confiftned the French observation 

ut have beet attended with the result of individualising tk 
destructive insect, Which is the larva of the Urocerus juve 
ews of Lines. This insect, anterior to present expe 
ments, had not beéti observed in the Crimea, and it appews 
to be rare throughout the Russian dominions; the only Ru 
sian spot, in point of fact, wherein its existence has bew 
determined is Bessarabia. On the other hand, the insects 
common enough throughout Germany, in Sweden, and Lu 
land, where it sometimes proves destructive to pine-foresis 
The manners and habits of the insect have been observe 
by many entomologists in Germany, England, and Swede; 
but M. Hartig has furnished the most exact description 0 
it in his work on the Tenthradides of Germany, published 2 
1837. The Urocerus juvencus, which perforated the Frenci 
musket-balls during the Crimean war, was imported ther 
in the wood of which the cartridge-boxes were manufactur! 
The perforations were made by the mandibles of the lar 
after the usual manner of perforating insects; namely, wi 
the object of making galleries, in search for nourishme 
and depositing eggs. The insects are said not to have #) 
partiality for lead, but to have perforated from necess!') 
The remains of the larvx, subsequent to the metamorphs 
taking place, mixed with the particles of disintegrated leat 
fell to the bottom of the cartridge-boxes, and for the m* 
part escaped through the crevices. It is, lastly, sats” 
torily demonstrated that the perfect insect has taken» 
part in the operation of lead-destruction. — 

In rural economy M. F. de la Vergné has communica” 
to the Academy of Science some interesting observa)” 
relative to the sulphurage of vines as a preventive of - 
vine disease. He remarks, that the vineyard protected 4 
him thus for the last six years, with great success, “” 
sists of above 1000 hectares, and produces on an avelis 
more than 1000 barrigues of wine. Situated in the dep: 
ment of Medoe, near the Garonne, it comprises soils of a 
ous nature; and its vines, of different kinds, are cultivais® 
in different ways. All the conditions, therefore, of wae’ 
experiment seem to have been presented; and the verwy’’ 
described as being eminéntly successful. According *" 
observations of M. F. de la Vergne, the oidium does a 
develop itself in a nienacing degree except when the 
perature, night and day, rises to about 20° of cen® 
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éertain insects. A report so strange iy | 
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whence it occurs in the Bourdeaux wine-regions about the 
end of May; in June, July, August, and September, when 
its development begins, if north winds and rains set in the 

rogress of disease is checked. All varieties of the vine are 
not subject to the disease in an equal degree. Until the 
year 1806 the oidium neither attacked the Malbec nor the 
Eurageat; even up to the present time the Pigue, and a 
few other rare varieties, are exempt from its ravages. The 
oidium does not, under seemingly parallel circumstances, 
begin its attack every year at the same time; nor does it 
rage with similar violence in the same spots. In 1855 it did 
not make its appearance until the end of June. In 1854 it 
commenced in the beginning of April, or in the first days of 
May. Sulphur, although a specific against the disease, ap- 

ars to be endowed with a merely local action, protecting 
only such parts of the vine as its emanations directly reach ; 
neither are its preservative properties developed at tempe- 
ratures below 20° centigrade. In short, the temperature 
necessary to the development of the oidium is also necessary 
to develop the preventive agency of sulphur. 

If sulphur be an incontestable specific against the grape- 
disease, its use is apt to communicate a bad flavour to the 
resulting wines. As chemistry has done the evil, so is it 
only fair that chemistry should abate it. This is said to have 
been accomplished by a treatment, the operation of which 
the chemist will readily enough understand, but which will 
fall strangely on other ears. The remedy is more brimstone, 
—fumigating the wine-casks with the volatile matter (sul- 
phurous acid) of burning brimstone. The chemist need not 
be informed that sulphurous acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
are unable to coexist together. 

Even more destructive to vegetation than vegetable fun- 
goid growth are the legion of Aphides, or woodlice, various 
species of which cause much depredation even to its own 
favourite vegetable. Professor Huxley’s Discourse upon the 
Phenomena of Gemmation, read before the members of the 
Royal Institution about a month since, contains much cu- 
rious matter. Between the years 1740 and 1750 Bounet 
performed the experiment of isolating an aphis immediately 
after its birth; and demonstrated that not only was it 
capable of spontaneously bringing forth numerous living 
young, but that these, and their descendants to the ninth 
generation, preserved a similar faculty. His deductions 
have been amply verified. It has been shown that, under 
lavourable conditions of temperature and food, there is prac- 
tically no limit to the power of asexual multiplication. The 
current notion obtains that each individual has the power of 
bringing forth nine or eleven broods. It is a mistake; the 
umber is illimitable. Any person who has noticed the 
dense clusters of aphides which sometimes encumber the 
soft leaflets of his garden-trees, need not be told that the de- 
velopment of these creatures must be something enormous. 
MM. Tougard and Morven have calculated the number of 
the tenth brood as no less than a quintillion. Assuming the 
weight of each aphis to be no more than the thousandth 
ofa grain, the mass of living matter in this brood would 
exceed that of the most thickly-populated countries. Fortu- 
hately, if the development of these creatures is enormously 
‘apid, the circumstances involving their destruction are pro- 
portionally numerous. The gemmiferous or asexual deve- 
“pment is not the only one by which these creatures propa- 
ae On the contrary, they run through a cycle of develop- 
— lhe oviparous females lay their eggs; then, like the 
males, they die, leaving the eggs the sole representatives of 
“*) Sbecies ; but in mild winters many of the viviparous 
‘phides merely fall into a state of stupor, and hibernate to 
ey ‘en with the returning warmth of spring. At the 
nagar the eggs are hatched, and give rise to viviparous 
4 udes, which run through the same course as before. The 
.— Aphis, therefore, is manifested not in any one being 
— form, but in a cycle of such, consisting of (1) 

\2) an indefinite succession of viviparous aphides ; 
*£aln giv} 


aphi 


0 mz le S ‘ 
_ ales and females eventually produced by these, and 
‘ving rise to the egg. The only organic operation, 








Mr. Huxley remarks, to which this mode of development 
can be compared, is the process of budding, or gemmation, 
as witnessed in the vegetable kingdom, in the lower forms 
of animal life, and in the process of formation of the limbs 


and other organs of the higher animals; being, in point of 


fact, a kind of internal budding or gemmation. 

In photographic science, the process of uranium-silver 
printing is creating much interest. The editor of the Pho- 
tographic Journal intimates that his own researches in 
that line, prosecuted at intervals for nearly a year, have 
already given results quite equal in artistic effect to any 
print by the ordinary process, and vastly more permanent 
when tested side by side with the hypo-fixed silver prints. 
Mr. Harry Draper has adopted a modification of the process 
originally followed by M. Niepce. Instead of preparing the 
paper with nitrate of uranium alone, he uses the following 
solution: nitrate of uranium, 100 grains; nitrate of silver, 
10 grains; distilled water, 10 drachms. Float the paper on 
this solution, and hang up to dry. The exposure necessary 
to development is about equal to that in the ordinary pro- 
cess. Mr. Sinclair has been prosecuting his investigations 
relative to the influence of adhesive bodies used for mount- 
ing photographs as affecting the permanence of the print. 
For convenience of application, that gentleman prefers 
starch, as it can be used with greater facility and cleanli- 
ness than gum-arabic, which, though useful for an occasional 
picture, is not so good as starch for general employment. 
Photographers still have to lament the fading of their pic- 
tures; all experiments to determine the precise cause of 
this have been hitherto made in vain. A warm dispute is 
still being carried on between Voigtlinder and Professor 
Petzoal relative to priority of discovery of the orthoscopic 
lens. ‘I regret to find,” says the former, ‘ that I have been 
perfectly misunderstood, inasmuch as I have never laid any 
claim to the discovery of the lens called by me orthoscopic ; 
but, on the contrary, have done full honour and credit to 
Professor Petzoal for the invention of this lens. In my me- 
morial to the Academy of Vienna, on the report of the com- 
mittee in Paris, as well as in my letter to Mr. Knight in 
answer to Professor Petzoal’s letter, I have given a clear 
and precise account of this lens having been calculated by 
Professor Petzoal and executed by me seventeen years ago.” 

M. D. Van Monckhoven has recently been directing his 
attention to the composition of varnishes proper for photo- 
graphic purposes. He lays down the following as requisi- 
tions to be aimed at: (1) The varnish ought to be com- 
posed of materials incapable of affecting the surface upon 
which they are laid, and to which their adherence should be 
very strong. (2) When perfectly dry they should offer a 
brilliant transparent surface, not capable of adhering to 
bodies with which they may be brought into contact. (3) 
They should be sufficiently hard to resist friction, and yet 
elastic enough not to scale when a paper surface covered 
with it is folded. These qualities are those also of a good 
commercial varnish for general purposes; but photographic 
applications demand other specialities; for instance: (1) ‘The 
varnish ought to be sufficiently fluid not to impart too much 
transparency, nevertheless sufficiently thick to protect the 
colledion. (2) It should be insoluble in water, in order not 
to adhere to the positive, by reason of the moisture con- 
densed upon the glass by the action of solar rays. (3) Ié 
ought not to soften at the temperature of the boiling-pvint 
of water, 7.¢. 212° F. (4) Lastly, the materials which enter 
into its composition ought not to be capable of change into 
resins. M. Legroy, a French photographer, recommends as 
a varnish a solution of copal in essence of turpentine and 
linseed-oil (copal varnish, in point of fact), diluted with its 
own volume of benzine. The objection to this is its ten- 
dency to become charged with resin, a change to which 
essence of turpentine is peculiarly liable. 

A far preferable photographic varnish may be pré xluced 
by dissolving oxidised copal (copal tendre of the French) in 
benzine. 1500 grains of benzine and 120 grains of copal 
are recommended as very good proportions. The solution 
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filters perfectly well through bibulous paper. This consti- 
tutes a very brilliant varnish, much employed by English 
photographers at home; but it is said to be ill-adapted to 
hot climates. 

M. Van Monckhoven communicates the following de- 
tailed instructions for the manufacture of amber-varnish. 
Break amber of good quality into small fragments, and put 
them into an iron vessel to which a lid with a small hole 
through it is applied. Heat the amber to 300° centigrade. 
Dense vapours are liberated through the aperture, and after 
a short time the amber softens, melts, and expands with air- 
bubbles; then remove the amber from the fire, and cool it. 
In the condition to which the amber has been reduced by 
this treatment, it is readily soluble in benzine and chloro- 
form. Benzine yields a varnish, brown when looked upon 
en masse, but manifesting little colour when spread upon a 
surface. The varnish known as “ amber-varnish” in Eng- 
gand has chloroform for its solvent. The colour of this var- 
nish is better than the preceding; nevertheless it furnishes 
less excellent results. M. Van Monckhoven also strongly 
recommends for a photographic varnish, capable of being 
spread without heat, what may be called “ modified French 
polish,” namely, a solution in alcohol of white or bleached 
shell-lac, mixed with a little saudarach to give elasticity. 

M. Deville appears to have brought to a point of such 
great perfection the working of platinum by fusion, that 
strong hopes are expressed in France respecting it. Deville’s 
process consists in the fusion of platinum upon a cupel of 
lime, by a jet of ignited oxygen and hydrogen gases. If 
successfully carried out, the process will be applicable to 
the ready utilisation of platinum clippings, turnings, and 
filings ; but will not supersede the process devised by Wol- 
laston in the primary treatment of crude platinum. By the 
by, our authority (the Journal de Pharmacie) offers a con- 
densed statement of the history of platinum manufacture 
without mentioning one word as to the part taken in it by 
Our authority refers the discovery of the pro- 
cess of converting platinum into lingots by compression of 
platinum-sponge to Chabanneau, born April 21, 1754. His 
experiments, we are told, were prosecuted at Madrid, in a 
laboratory furnished to him by King Charles III. at the in- 
stance of the Marquis of Aranda. The first bar of platinum 
is said to have been worked by Jeannetty, goldsmith to the 
court of France; himself the discoverer of the process of 
communicating fusibility to platinum by alloying it with 
arsenic, finally dissipating the latter by heat. The ar- 
senical process appears to have supplanted that of Chaban- 
neau in France until the year 1820, when our neighbours 
adopted the better method devised by Wollaston. It may 
be considered as an improvement upon the scheme of Cha- 
banneau. 

In places where the cotton-plant grows, the cotton-seed 
has long been known to produce a valuable oil. Attempts 
have been frequently made to extract cotton-seed oil in large 
commercial quantities, but not very successfully. Envelop- 
ing each seed are almost always some cotton filaments, very 
absorptive of oil, and from which they cannot be readily 
freed by any ordinary process. A M. Schraum is said to 
have accomplished the removal, or rather destruction, of the 
cotton by the following ingenious process. He immerses 
the cotton-invested seed in oil-of-vitriol, by which treatment 
the obnoxious filaments are charred, and may be easily 
washed away. As for the acid, it may either be brought by 
concentration to its original state for farther employment, 
or, more economical perhaps, it may be employed for one of 
the numerous operations requiring dilute sulphuric acid. 
Apropos of oils too, we must not forget to mention a new 
process which has been lately devised for effecting their 
purification: it consists of partially saponifying them by 
caustic potash, or soda, by which treatment many impurities 
become insoluble, and are deposited. 

Having already intimated the employment of uranium 
solutions in the practice of photography, it may be well to 
describe a process for the extraction of uranium from its 





ores, devised by M. Kessler, and considered an improvemey; 
on that proposed by Arfvedson. It is based on the Principle 
of transmitting sulphuretted hydrogen through the midst 
a solution of alkaline bicarbonate. When arsenic, copper 
and lead have been thrown down by the sulphuretted hy. 
drogen transmitted through the nitric-acid solution of pec), 
blende, cream of tartar, previously saturated with soda ¢ 
potash (in short, a neutral tartrate of soda), is added; they 
pure bicarbonate of soda saturated by carbonic acid. Py, 
ceeding thus, there is obtained a liquor holding iron, zine 
nickel, occasionally cobalt, all mixed with uranium. Througi 
this liquor a current of sulphuretted hydrogen is passed 
mingled with carbonic acid. The two gases may be gene. 
rated simultaneously by treating a mixture of sulphuret of 
barium and marble with dilute hydrochloric acid. This 
treatment accomplishes the precipitation of all the meta); 
associated together in uranium ore. Uranium alone remain; 
in the liquor. It may be obtained by evaporating to dry. 
ness and roasting the product. 

Government has decided to have another trial of small 
arms, with the view to ascertain whether the smallest pra. 
ticable limit of bore has been attained. It may be neces 
sary to mention, that since the practice of firing conoidal 
bullets has come into vogue, diameter of barrel no longer — 
regulates the weight of projectile. The fact is undoubted 
that the diameter of the Enfield rifle is longer than accords 
with the highest possible excellence of rifle-shooting ; but it 
was feared that a military small-arm of less diameter woul 
become foul and inefficient. Practically this would be s0 in 
the case of an ordinary grooved rifle like the Enfield; but 
experience has demonstrated the objection not to apply to 
Lancaster’s oval-bored rifle. Two companies of artillery 
have been armed with these celebrated weapons ; and «- 
cording to Colonel Lane Fox, the latter have not only mair 
tained their great reputation for accurate shooting, but 
actually improve under military contingencies, whereas the 
Enfield and other grooved rifles as rapidly deteriorate. Mh. 
Whitworth’s model rifle-cannon burst at the first discharge 
a short time since. 








HALL IN SARAGOZA. 





As a specimen of Spanish renaissance architecture, this hal 
may be looked upon with interest by those who care to ex* 
mine it in comparison with some examples of French and 
English work of the same date and style, both of which # 
appears to transcend in quantity, if not in quality, of om 
ment. The title of Hall to such a building is hardly t 
true one, in the modern sense of the word; for evidently * 
more fitly corresponds with the ancient atrium, a courty 
roofed over part of its extent, having in the centre an op! 
uncovered space. The accidental shadow on the wall, whict 
tells us the roof does not go right athwart from wall to wa 
tells us also that in the narrowness of the roofed portion 
resembles the Corinthian atrium, for the covered part 8 
merely that immediately above the gallery. In this resp 
it appears to resemble the courtyards of many of our ancit® 
inns. The motley crowd which is now contained »™ 
place even more strongly suggests its resemblance to 42 * 
English inn; originally it may have been the pride 0% 
house of some Arragonese noble, who had its more queh 
than beautiful columns carved in the debased taste of bs 
time with the hope that under these he and his descenda” 
should sit as under the fig-tree and the vine. . 
We named this debased architecture simply becaus¢ vA 
columns are not what they pretend to be. The cbube 
figures of boys, and the absurd drapery accompany1D§ thes 
are no more fit to be employed as components of @ colus 
than a pair of Doric shafts would be to represent legs,» 
added to the body ofa boy. The arcaded walls of the A | 
lery are not without elegance of design, possessing ® \"" 
of the Moorish character in the flatness of its moul _ 
The panelled front of the gallery is cinque-cento 10 *-" 
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— 
with heads of warriors enclosed in cireles. Upon the front 
ion of this gallery, upon various parts of the columns, 
other ornaments of the building, are blank spaces 
g has been torn by the explosion of shells 
sr fall of shot in the momentous siege the city sustained in 
the beginning of this century from the French,—a siege 
s for ever from the desperate resistance of the citizens, 
who maintained the ancient character of their race for dogged 
obstinacy. They made each block of houses a fortress (the 
stone roofs and walls almost universally woe hy well fit- 

e invaders 
from the roofs and from the windows; they made mines be- 
neath the roadways, and galleries by breaking through the 
dividing walls of houses; and fought literally upon the 
hearthstone of each household. So dreadful was their en- 
thusiasm, and so desperate their defence, that nearly half 
the total population fell. The city retains to this day, as 
in the example before us, the marks of the conflict on every 


where the carvin 


ting them for this purpose); they fired upon t 


house and street. L. L. 











THE PIPERS’ MATCH: 


HOW FOURTEEN PIPERS PLAYED FOR THE PRIZE OF 
THE PIPERS FIELD AT FIFE, 1540. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 





O THERE was Bob the weaver's son ; 
Mad Jock the dusty miller ; 

Daft Wat the witless, baxter born ; 
Black Rob, a laird with siller ; 

Red Ranting Tom of Cupar town, 
With Sandie Jim the ranger— 

Not many played as droll a tune, 
And never a lad a stranger. 


Mad Jock began to screw his pipes 
With grim determination, 

As Tom struck up a pibroch tune 
With snorting exultation. 

Then Sandie Jim blew out the bags, 
And his bull-chest inflated ; 

His chanter’s nasal squeak and twang 
Proved he was not o’errated. 


They played “Get up” (what didn’t they play ?), 
“ The auld Wife’s tapsalteerie,” 

“The Laird’s Farewell,” ‘“ Gude night to a’,” 
And “ Eh, the Gloaming’s eerie !” 

“The Blood-red Feather Willie wore,” 
“The Landlord’s strapping Daughter,” 

“The Blackbird’s Song,” ‘ The bonny Wren,” 
And “ The White Rose over the Water.” 


“ Doodleum Dyke,” “ The Tappet Hen,” 
_ The droning dreary Weaver,” 
“The Breastknot that my Jeanie gave,” 
“The Douglas and the Reiver,” 
The merry Bells of Old Dundee,” 
__ The Deil and simple Sanders,” 
My Love is like the red red Rose,” 


And “ The Fusiliers’ March through Flanders.” 


The ld Wives sat around and spun, 

. : “x wheels raced through a chorus ; 
“Oi Then, reeking pipe in mouth, 

1 “ried, : Eh, the Lord who’s o’er us!” 

4¢ children ran and leaped for joy, 
The grunters set up squeaking ; 

1€y stopped the dominie’s harangue, 
And drowned the bethrell’s speaking. 





"Twas morning when the pipes began, 
"Twas stark night when they ended ; 
I trow that many a bag next day 
Had need to be amended. 
All through noonday the fun went on, 
Still getting hot and faster ; 
For every piper knew his art,— 
Not one but was a master. 


Each player wore a wreath of leaves, 
A crown extemporaneous ; 

Each squeezed his tardy-swelling bag, 
The chanters blew spontaneous. 
The fourteen pipers played their best 

(Yes, two were undertakers) ; 
The man who played the others down 
Would win the Forty Acres. 


If fourteen pigs were running mad, 
With fourteen butchers after, 

Such would have been the sobs and drones, 
The squeaks and eldritch laughter. 

O up and down the silver keys 
Went with a lively rattle, 

That drowned the gossips’ noisy clack, 
And all the children’s prattle ! 


‘‘ Hey, Kettle Dee,” the pipers played, 
And “ The Bush aboon Traquair ;” 

‘““ My Wife was a bonny wee thing,” sir, 
‘With the loveknot in her hair ;” 

“The Bruce’s Death,” and ‘‘ Dumbiedykes ;” 
“QO, down among the Barley !” 

‘“ The Mermaid’s Ballad,” ‘* Caller hoo !” 
And “ The bonnie House o’ Airlie.” 


Their voluntaries,—eh, the likes 
Were never heard in heaven ; 
They'd play just now as soft as birds, 
Then blazon out like seven ; 
They'd bray and hiss, and snort and squeak, 
Then sham a wild-bull roaring, 
And all at once soar up like larks 
Through April’s sun-showers pouring. 


Quick thin and fat the bladder-bags 
Grew every fitful minute ; 

There wasn’t one but you had thought 
A devil yelled within it ; 

A hiss and spurt, and jerk and groan, 
And then a blurting screaming, 

Wild sounds as of a kelpie dance 
Heard in a sick man’s dreaming. 


You've maybe heard the wedding tune, 
When in the bride comes pacing, 
And galloping each after each 
The merry notes are racing ; 
You've heard the harvest dancer's song 
As midnight’s growing riper,— 
Double the noise, and you'll conceive 
‘The tumult of the piper. 


How every foot went up and down, 
As in the knees were turning! 

The swollen cheeks squeezed up the eyes,— 
You'd think the keys were burning, 
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So quick the whistling and the drone, 
So quick the touch and go, sir, 

As on they played, till out the moon 
Seemed all at once to blow, sir. 


With music drunk, their giddy heads 
Saw all the steeples reeling; 

The floor, the wall, the stools spun round, 
And like a wheel the ceiling ; 

A witch's dance, the high-backed chairs, 
The drawers and oaken table ; 

The great round world was on the spin, 
And every thing unstable. 


The torrent leapt down sixty feet 
To hear their “ Maggie Lauder ;” 
The rows of fir-trees in the glen, 
To the tune of “ Over the Border,” 
Moved up in rank; and all the fish 
Within the brook’s sweet bendings 
Sprang in the air to hear the jigs 
That circled without endings. 


The air grew dark with every witch 
That had a horse to ride; 
They ringed the moon with eldritch croon, 
And yelled and screeched and cried , 
Auld Nickie Ben was at their head, 
Upon a he-goat straddling ; 
A witch’s broomstick is a nag 
That isn't long a-saddling. 


The Brownies stole out from the barns, 
And left their flail and shovel ; 

The leper, tearing rags to strips, 
Laughed from his lonely hovel ; 

The fairies, like a diamond wheel, 
Spun round their mushroom tables, 

Calling their bonny nags the bats 
From the rat-haunted gables. 


"Twas Bob the weaver droopit first, 
His tune began to flutter ; 

Then Watty dropped his tiring arm, 
And curses ‘gan to mutter ; 

"Twas quite a sight when Ranger Jim 
Threw down his gold-laced beaver, 

And cried, ‘‘ The devil take the laird, 
The baxter, and the weaver!” 


A thousand reels they blew away, 
Strathspeys and Tullochgorums, 

Farewells and jigs and pibroch tunes, 
With all their variorums. 

"Twas not till Sol had quite burned out 
That Rob the laird gave over ; 

Then Ranting Tom blew out his bags, 
And struck up “ Jock’s in Clover.” 


He tied a ribbon crimson red 
Unto his silver chanter, 

And round and round the Pipers’ Field 
He strutted,—O the ranter ! 

They led him home, and on his way, 
The hills of Kinlock over, 

He played the golden moon adown 
To the tune of “ Jock’s in Clover.” 


THE CUCKOO. 





Tue history and general characteristics of our old favourit, 
the cuckoo, the Cuculus canorus of ornithologists, have been 
more surrounded with fables and rustic superstitions tha, 
any of our migratory birds, scarcely excepting even th. 
nightingale. The peasant’s wife mechanically puts he; 
hand into her capacious pocket and turns her money whey 
first she hears the cuckoo’s note in early spring, just as: she 
does at the first sight of the new moon. His well-know, 
call or song, ‘ Cuckoo ! cuckoo!” when heard at night, is he. 
lieved to foretell fine weather ; and when heard in the mom. 
ing, to be an omen of rain. From the mystery concemin,s 
the general domestic arrangements of the cuckoo,—ih 
stories of the “ cuckoo’s mate” being extremely various anj 
ingenious,—he has been said to “ mock married men;” anj 
ballads and epigrams concerning this reputed purport of his 
song have flowed freely from the pens of some of our great. 
est as well as many of our lesser poets. Then he has beey 
considered an accomplished ventriloquist, aud consequently 
always to be sought for in the opposite direction to that 
from which his voice appears to proceed; from this belief jt 
was that the cry ‘cuckoo!’ was adopted in the old game of 
“hide and seek,”—the very syllables themselves being sup. 
posed to have the virtue of concealing the position of the 
speaker. When, however, the simple cry was improved inty 
‘¢ Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 
You can’t find me,” 

the usual fate of over-decoration must, one would think, 
have supervened, and destroyed the virtues of the mor 
simple original form. Nevertheless, I believe that it has 
been found to answer equally well. 

The cuckoo has been thought to be a kind of bird-ogre, 
a devourer of little baby-birds even in their tender egg-state; 
and it has been said that a general levy is often called out 
against him, on which occasions he retreats in the most | 
cowardly manner, and generally escapes, unless some tru: | 
St. George of the hedge-sparrow or titlark race should be 
so fortunate as to overtake him, when the dragon cucko 
is invariably slain. I recollect seeing, many years ago, 12 
a neat glass-case, a representation of this supposed conflict, 
or rather of its result. In this taxidermic tableau a very 
well stuffed cuckoo was lying upon his back in the position | 
of complete defeat, with a broken sucked egg at his side; 
while a hedge-sparrow sat upon a spray above, evidently 
enjoying to the full his triumphant revenge. Then it wa 
said that the cuckoo never laid more than one egg; aul 
that this single egg, on being placed, according to its cus | 
tom, in the nest of another bird to be hatched, received 
from the parent the peculiar form, colour, and size of the | 
other eggs in the nest, of whatever kind they might be. 

The account given by Pliny of the habits of the cucko 
has been thus quaintly translated by Holland: 

« They alwaies lay in other birds’ nests, and most of all in th? 
stock-dove’s, commonly one egge and no more (which no ote 
bird doth besides), and seldom twein. The reason why te) 
would have other birds to sit upon their egges, and hatch thet b 


is because they know all birds hate them ; for even the vey 
little birds are ready to war with them. For feare, therei™ 














that the whole race be utterly destroyed by the furie of other an 

of the same kind, they make no nest of their owne (being 06% 

wise timorous and feareful naturally of themselves), and 503° in 

forced by this crafty shift to avoid the danger.” fo 
It is only, in short, since a quite recent period, © at 

mencing with the enthusiastic researches concerning “ ot 

habits of our native birds by the good Gilbert White 0! th 


borne, that any thing like the simple truth has been 28° 
tained concerning the biography of the cuckoo. P 

There is something so like the human voice in the 8 
full, and deep sound of the cuckoo’s song, the syllables * Lj 
so distinct, and so closely resembling positively spoken, “ 
rather sweetly “ intoned,” words, that we are induced toc" 
sider them as a portion of our own spoken language. 1** . 
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THE CUCKOO FED BY ITS FOSTER-MOTHER. 





so much astonished, like the first Charles Mathews, to hear 
even the little boys speak French with such extraordinary 
fluency, that I was equally surprised to hear the French 
cuckoos speaking English; and was some moments before 
| satisfied myself that the supposed phenomenon was all in 
the due course of nature, and that the song of birds is the 
only true solution of the universal language. 

The resemblance of the note of the cuckoo to the human 
voice, and the musical character of its peculiar intonations, 
have induced many naturalists to endeavour to define the 
exact “ pitch” of the notes in question; and the most general 
opinion arrived at was, that the upper note was about D, 
and the lower note a minor third below. Gilbert White, 
however, after a series of careful observations, came to the 
conclusion that, although the interval between the notes 
was certainly a minor third, yet that the “pitch” of the 
notes, higher or lower, varied considerably in different birds, 
and also in different localities. With the cuckoos of the 
Selborne woods he found that the upper note was generally 
D; but he once heard two singing together, one pitching 
his first note on D, and the other on D sharp, which pro- 
duced a very disagreeable discord. He afterwards noticed 
the song of a cuckoo in Walmer wood as being no higher 
than C. Had the naturalist of Selborne continued his ob- 
servations on the ‘ pitch” and intervals of the cuckoo’s song, 
he would have discovered that not only do the notes of dif- 
ferent birds differ in acuteness, but that those of the same 
birds vary at different periods of the season, and even within 
what may be called one continuous song, which only con- 
‘ists in the repetition of the same couplet. This fact is 
based upon a very curious circumstance, which is, that the 
Voice of the cuckoo, unlike that of other birds, soon fails, 
and becomes hoarse by continuous use ; so that although he 
invariably begins, when in full song, with the couplets form- 
“g 4 minor third, it soon becomes a major third, then a 
urth, and then a filth, after which his voice breaks without 
“‘alning a minor sixth. Some very accurate and curious 
» -r¥ations on this subject by Dr. Jenner will be found in 
.. —innezan Transactions; and it appears that these varia- 
Hons in the intervals were known to a few curious observers 
~ nature long ago. Mr. Mitford, I think, has observed, that 
User a ceigtams of Heywood, published in black letter in 
eggs peculiarity is clearly alluded to. 
he ( er ennrned interval between the first and second 
it of on 1¢ cuckoo has led theorisers on the origin of the 
the ... Sie to assert that the minor scale was derived from 
~~ Song of this bird. This is something like the fanci- 


fo 





ful supposition that Gothic architecture was a direct imi- 
tation of the branchings of a grove of trees; while those 
who have studied the subject can trace every phase of its 
gradual transition from the leading features of the debased 
Roman orders, just as the true history of music may be 
traced step by step in a perfectly analogous manner; for 
“arts” do not spring ready made out of fanciful suggestions, 
but grow by slow and laborious degrees out of purpose, prac- 
tice, and general progress. 

The song of the cuckoo being so distinct from the 
“ whistling” of other birds has given rise to many conjec- 
tures as to the manner in which the sound is produced; 
some are of an entirely scientific nature, too technical to 
detail here, and others so fanciful as to be worthless. | may 
mention, however, the remark of one of my poor country 
neighbours on the subject, as having a spice of rustic hu- 
mour in it. Observing that I was listening to the well- 
known sound, he said, “ They says he makes that noise with 
his tail, zur.” “Indeed,” said I; “and do you think so?” 
“Why, yes, I does, zur,” he replied; “coz I never seed him 
do it without his tail.” I had been clearly “sold” by my 
rustic friend, and so did not pursue the subject farther on 
that occasion. 

With regard to the cuckoo not hatching its young, but 
depositing its eggs in the nests of other birds, and leaving 
the incubation to be performed by a foster-parent, it has 
been satisfactorily proved that the theory in the main is 
true. Various causes have been suggested by naturalists 
to account for this curious and seemingly unnatural habit. 
Some writers have been satisfied with attributing it to a 
mere indolence of disposition, the male and female cuckoo 
preferring a roaming life to the constant toil of constructing 
a nest and rearing a brood of young; from which notion, 
White, in one of his poems, apostrophises this bird as the 
“ vagrant cuckoo.” Others have sought for more satisfac- 
tory reasons in its anatomical formation, and seek to show 
that from a peculiarity in the structure of the under portion 
of the body, the eggs would necessarily be crushed if the 
parent attempted to sit upon them herself. Other reasons, 
all equally inconclusive, have been put forward; in short, 
although the fact is proved, it still remains without an ex- 
planation, like many other instincts of birds, and even 
insects. It has been clearly shown, however, by dissection, 
that the female does not lay a solitary egg, a8 once sup- 
posed ; but merely takes the precaution of laying only one 
egg in each nest, as otherwise the foster-parents would not 
be able to supply them with sufficient food. The fact of the 
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cuckoo laying several eggs in a season, although each in a 
separate nest, is corroborated by the fact that the Ameri- 
can cuckoo is known to lay several eggs, but all in the same 
nest. 

It appears to be exceedingly probable that the female 
cuckoo does not lay her egg in the nests of the smaller birds, 
but carefully carries it in her feet after it has been laid, and 
places it very skilfully without crushing or otherwise injur- 
ing the nest, which her size and weight would be likely to 
do, and which might cause it to be forsaken by the real pro- 
prietors, and so deprive the egg of the incubation by 
for which its parent had surreptitiously intreduced it to 
the house of the stranger. In proof of this meat singular 
instinct, it has been shown that a cuckoo’s egg was onee 
found in the nest of a whitethroat, built in a hole in a wall, 
which it was impossible for the cuckoo to have entered. 

According to the observations of recent naturalists, the 
nests most frequently selected by the cuckoo are those of 
the hedge-sparrow, the wagtail, and the titlark. It would 
seem that she chooses the nests of those birds only which 
are insect-feeders, as being alone fitted by their own in- 
stincts to furnish proper food to the young cuckoo. There 
are, however, one or two asserted exceptions, which more 
careful investigation might disprove or explain. 

The nest in which a young cuckoo has been reared 
being almost invariably that of a much smaller bird, is 
always so flattened and otherwise deformed by the size 
and weight of a creature so much larger than those whose 
cradle it was intended for, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to say to what bird it belonged, except by the selection 
of materials, by which alone many nests may be easily re- 
cognised as the work of particular architects. The reason, 
probably, why the nests of small birds are selected is, that 
the superior strength and weight of the young cuckoo pre- 
vents him from being expelled either by his companions or 
their parents; which would be yery likely to be the case, 
as I have observed that the eggs or young of other birds of 
about the same size have been invariably turned out from 
nests into which I have introduced them by way of experi- 
ment. The young cuckoo, on the contrary, being of such 
superior size, instead of being ejected himself, ejects his 
companions,—a task for which he is said to be peculiarly 
fitted by the unusually flat and hollow shape of his back. 
He turns this formation to account, it would seem, by get- 
ting beneath them one after another, as he finds their pre- 
sence inconyenient ; and lifting them to the edge of the nest, 
tosses them over. Having performed this kind office for all 
his little foster-brothers and sisters, in order to occupy their 
room, and also to absorb the whole of their food, he remains 
the sole occupant of the nest and the object of the entire 
care of the deluded parents, who, having become accustomed 
to him, seem to cherish the unnatural interloper with espe- 
cial care as their only-remaining offspring. But with all 
their assiduity they cannot adequately supply the monstrous 
appetite of their giant foster-child; and the young cuckoo is 
generally found to be wretchedly thin till after he has left 
the nest, and begun to seek food on his own account. Gil- 
bert White describes the finding of a young cuckoo in a tit- 
lark’s nest, which was wretchedly thin, but yet greatly too 
large for the nest, its wings extending far beyond the edge 
of it. It fought at his finger, as he tells us, sparring and 
buffeting like a game-cock ; while the poor “ dupe of a dam” 
hovered round, evidently in a state of the greatest solicitude. 

The young cuckoo, when fully fledged, is a very handsome 
bird; the first, or nest, plumage being, in fact, much more 
beautiful than that assumed after the first moult. It is for 
some time followed and fed by the little foster-parents, which 
has given rise to some rather ridiculous stories. I recollect, 
not more than about three seasons ago, seeing in my orchard 
a large and handsome bird on one of the upper branches of 
an old apple-tree, uttering a singular cry, by which a small 
bird appeared to be attracted in a very remarkable manner, 
alternately fluttering forwards and retiring. My gardener, 


a countryman bern in the neighbourhood, said it was a 





aoe | 
cuckoo-hawk, which enticed small birds by that kind of Noise |} 
and then, suddenly pouncing on them, carried them of and || 
devoured them. Having my gun with me at the moment | 
determined, witheut staying to investi the information 
I had just received, to save the life of the little victim of ¢},. 
treacherous stratagem; and the cuckoo-hawk was speedily 
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doomed, I found afterwards that it was simply a youn, Ez 
cuckoo, which I did not at the time recognise in its nog. I 4 
nage ; and the treacherous ery was merely its call to be fog 

its indefatigable foster-mother. The scene on the apple. ’ 
tree is the gubject of the engraving at the head of this artic|. : 
—the cuckoo being accurately copied from the bird t 
in question, which was carefully stuffed at the time by, | ¢ 
polgpeearing naturalist, and now stands on the top of my | 2 
OOK-Case, — ; | 8 
I¢ has long been known te naturalists that the cuckoo js | & 
net @ bird (nor the euckoo-hawk cither), notwith. | 2 
standing the assertion of Linnzus; its food being entirely ° 
ecamposed of insects or small seeds, as proved by careful dis. | * 
section, and the examination of the contents of the stomach, | ¢ 
Cuckvoos may eften be scen near ponds in the months of May | P 
and June, darting at and successfully seizing the gaudy i} 
dragon-flies, but preferring those just emerged from the | ol 
chrysalis, which become an easy prey before the wings haye | fl 
attained the degree of consistency necessary for flight. OL 
The arrival of the cuckoo varies, according to the general |} 3 
temperature of the season, from the middle of April to the le 
beginning of May; and though his departure does not occur ws 
till August or September, his note is seldom heard after the ) bt 
end of June. The cuckoo is rarely seen with his mate } & 
eyen during the breeding-season, and is equally solitary at |e 
the time of migration. It may be noticed here that, al. ab 
though we have only one English species of cuckoo, there || ph 
are several exotic, respecting the habits of which it would a] 
be very interesting to know much more than we do. A few Jon 
other birds have been observed to deposit their eggs in the , Th 
nests of strangers, among which is the cowpen, or cow- for 
bunting. H. N. i. on 
dor 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. sta 
EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. ela 

cor 

Tue custom, maintained by the directors of the British Vir 
Institution ever since its foundation, of exhibiting yearly Oris 
a selection of pictures by old masters, is an excellent one, ~, 
as affording visitors an opportunity of seeing the treasures Ir 
of many collections not generally accessible, and of com- pup 
paring the modern progress of art with the results obtained pail 
by the systems ofancient practice. This year the directors rte 
have been fortunate in obtaining many valuable and noble ™ 
pictures, some of which, from the rarity of the respective ry 
artists’ works in England, are even more than ordinal : ‘ 
interesting. There are two remarkable paintings by Leo! a 


ardo da Vinci, besides two studies for his “ Last Supper, 
and the best existing copy of that glorious work, made St 
Marco Uggione, his great pupil. There are also rarely-sech 


works of Dosso Dossi, Pietro della Francesca, Ortolave, the 
Fillippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Fra Bartolomeo. oie 
The larger of the Leonardos, No. 7, is a duplicate, of ul od 


questionable genuineness, of that prime treasure of oe 
Louyre known by the name of “ La Vierge aux Rocher’. the 


The subject is a favourite one with the ancient maste™ His. 
—the Virgin presenting St. John to Christ, both beimg ™ and y 
fants. The Saviour is seated on the ground in [frou © a 
the picture, holding up his hand in that attitude 0! bene this 
diction adopted by the Roman church in place of exte™ book 
ing both hands,—the smaller fingers closed upon the = . Bum 
and the other two erect. St. John approaches knees Work 
with both hands joined, in attitude of prayer. The Virgt Chris 


also kneels. Behind Christ, sustaining Him with an ® 

is an angel. The peculiar facial character in which ri 
> ‘ . round o& 

ardo excelled may here be fully studied; a pure roun’™ | may 
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nevolence of aspect, with a happy and noble smile per 
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ing the countenance,—items of the artist’s ideal which he 
seldom failed to convey when dealing with subjécts which 
admitted their use, The eyes throughout this picture seem 
sunny, so to speak, more beautiful than grand, getting no- 
bility and impressiveness by excess of beauty. The softly- 
moulded forms of the face, with its rounded and delicate 
chin; mouth happy with an habitual smile of graciousness ; 
delicate nostrils, pure and fine; slight eyebrows, arching 
over angelic eyes, whose full and rounded lids look laden 
with love as a bee with honey; a forehead of benevolence, 
closed in and crowned with pale gold hair that in multi- 
tudinous rings falls lightly upon the neck,—combine to pro- 
duce that ineffable beauty which characterises Leonardo's 
heavenly heads. About the figure of the Virgin there is a 
swan-like grace as she, bending before the Redeemer, extends 
one hand towards him, presenting St. John with the other. 
The drawing throughout is admirably natural and good; the 
colour, although prevailingly cold, is not unpleasantly so; 
and the whole work has that peculiar intensity of tone and 
chiaroscuro in which the artist excelled. The name of the 
picture has been derived from the background, which con- 
tains masses of needle-shaped rocks standing upon the shore 
of a level sea of deep blue. In the foreground are many 
flowers exquisitely elaborated. By far the greater number of 
Leonardo’s pictures have suffered from the restorer, but this 
is in its perfect original condition. Equally perfect, and not 
less lovely, is No. 8, “ The Infant Saviour and St. John,” the 
property of Lord Ashburton. This shows the “ Beloved” 
bringing a lamb to the Saviour; both infants with faces 
eyen more happily beautiful than those in No.7. In flesh- 
tints it surpasses that also; in design it may be said to be 
absolutely perfect. In the background are introduced the 
plants and blooms of the yellow iris (most exquisitely drawn), 
a probable allusion to the verse in Canticles: ‘I am my be- 
loved’s, and my beloved is mine: he feedeth among lilies,” 
The studies for the “ Last Supper’’ to which we alluded are 
for the heads of Christ and of that apostle who is last but one 
on the left hand of the picture itself. We confess ourselves 
doubtful of the genuineness of these studies, they not exhi- 
biting that absolute perfection of masterful drawing which 
stamps every work from his hand; they are more probably 
elaborate studies made by a pupil from the picture after its 
completion than experiments by Leonardo himself. ‘The 
Virgin and Child,” No. 11, is certainly not a Da Vinci in 
original condition, if it be by him at all; the wrong naming 
of No. 5, of the same subject, is even more palpable. ‘“ The 
Virgin and Child with St. John,” No.6, by Leonardo’s famous 
pupil Bernardo’ Luini, is an excellent specimen of that 
painter’s style; and the points of difference between them, 
a matter much controverted, may be advantageously stu- 
died from the juxtaposition of these works. 

“The Head of the Saviour,” No. 13, Guido, is an example 
of that affected style which the cognoscenti of the last cen- 
tury delighted in so greatly. Badly drawn, false in colour, 
and sickly in sentiment, these works are daily becoming less 
esteemed by all honest judges of art. “St. Catherine and 
8t. Lucia,” by Dosso Dossi, No. 15, isan interesting speci- 
men of the artist’s style, consisting of two whole-lengths of 
the saints; the latter of whom holds in a patera, or dish, a 
pair of eyes, in allusion to her sufferings by losing those 
organs, and to her name, “Lucia,’—that is, “light.” “A 
Portrait of a Man,” by the same artist, is a valuable work in 
the quaint costume of Italians of the sixteenth century. 

is face appears that of one of over-wrought sensibilities 
and nervous look; a large, loose, but not coarse mouth, pro- 
minent eyes, with the cheeks hollowed and worn, express 
we He clasps a sword in one hand, and in the other is a 
ok ; he may have been one of the poets and warriors so 
pumerous: in that period. By Murillo there are several 
em No. 1, “The Infant Saviour and Angels,” shows 
_Tist asleep watched by angels; a picture more faithful in 


tint than is usual with the painter, but lacks as much | 


as eYyp > . Fr . P _ 

~* €ver the spirituality demanded by the subject. The same 

‘ay 3 , ‘ ’ Sew ~ 7 a. ” 
¥ be said for “St. Justa,” No. 71, and “St. Rufina, 





No. 78, both spirited representations of Spanish women of 
me period, but with nothing whatever saintly about 
them. 

By Carlo Crevelli are two pictures, Nos. 16 and 18, each 
containing half-length figures of three saints, appearing in 
the intervals of an arcade-window, the heads full of quaint 
and forcible character. On the piers between the windows 
are bunches of fruit suspended, the colour and masterly exe- 
cution of which are admirable for truth and richness. “Isotta 
da Rimini,” a portrait by Pietro della Francesca, No. 17, is 
a profile of a lady in the severe and elegant style of the art 
of the age. She wears the strange horned head-dress then 
in fashion, from the points of which are suspended long 
tresses of golden hair, That admirable master Fra Fillippo 
Lippi painted No. 21, styled thus in the catalogue, “ Au- 
thenticated Portraits of Cosimo and Lorenzo di Medici and 
Savonarola, The centre figure is St. John, the patron-saint 
of Florence.” The picture represents seven personages seated 
on a bench, whose faces are extreme in the beauty of the 
painting, exquisite in drawing, and doubtless faithful as to 
portraiture. The figure to the extreme left of the work is 
that of St. Pietro Martyre, distinguished by the knife which 
may be observed sticking in the back of his head, an allu- 
sion to the method of his martyrdom. It seems not im- 
probable that this is one of the pictures executed by Lippi 
for Cosimo di Medici, at the time when the latter, knowing 
the erratic habits of the painter, shut him up in his own 
palace, from whence he would release himself by dropping 
out of the wimdow by a rope of his torn sheets; upon which 
incident Browning’s admirable poem “ Fra Lippo Lippi’ 
turns. In the notes to the recent translation of Vasari 
(Bohn, 1845, vol. ii. p. 77), is an extract from the Floren- 
tine edition of 1849, which specifies two pictures by Lippi, 
formerly in the Palazzo Medici: “The one is an Annun- 
ciation; in the other are seven saints seated, St. John in 
the centre: both finished with exquisite care.” This last 
is most probably the picture now before us. The person- 
ages are certainly not all saints, and the head stated to be 
that of Savonarola is extremely like the received portraits. 
By Ortolano is a striking picture, No. 19, “SS. Demetrius, 
Sebastian, and Roque ;” the former is an impressive figure, 
in a long red cloak, which falling aside displays a full suit 
ofarmour. He leans one elbow on the handle of his sword, 
resting his chin in his palm with a meditative expression. 
The work appears in a condition as if it had been but recently 
entirely repainted. Grotesque but earnest is a picture by 
Carlo Crevelli, “ Portrait of the Beato Ferretti,” a man pray- 
ing to an apparition of the Virgin and Christ. The latter 
figures are enclosed in a halo which takes the form of that 
strange and mystic symbol the Vesica Piscis-—worth noticing 
as a matter of artistic archeology. By Benozzo Gozzoli is a 
little picture, “The Virgin and Child, with Angels,” No. 35. 
The latter hold a canopy over the former; a work full of 
variety and characteristic action. ‘The Virgin and Child,” 
No. 37, Fra Bartolomeo, shows the former instructing the 
Divine Child out of a book. The Virgin’s face exhibits a 
sweet grandeur of maternity which is very noticeable. De- 
hind are two pretty figures of boys drawing back a curtain; 
an incident frequently introduced by the painter. 

Widely different in style from these early Italian works 
are those here by Rembrandt; No. 76, ‘ The Tribute-Money,”’ 
exhibiting the familiar dark and luminous richness of jew- 
elled surface so grateful to the eye ofan artist. This is the 
famous picture belonging to Wynn Ellis, Esq. No. 9%, 
“ Tobias and the Angel,”’ has much the same qualities in a 
less degree, and is a work extremely grotesque in treatment. 
The angel, with a bottle-nose and duck-wings, leans forward 
looking at Tobias; who, seated in a chair, is himself minis- 
tered to by a Flemish woman of Rembrandt’s time. Of that 
period also is the furniture of the room,—a bedstead, &e. 
We doubt if this picture be really a Rembrandt, considering 
it rather a F. Bol. After all, the great glory of Rembrandt 
is in his portraits, of which here are two invaluable speci- 
mens: No. 100, “A Goldsmith of Antwerp,”—a wary-faced 
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old man, with a marvellous expression of thought in his eyes. 
The skin drawn in thin wrinkles about him is yellowish, like 
fine leather. He holds in his hand a knotted staff of bamboo. 
No. 102, ‘‘ Rembrandt’s Mother,” seems fairly to let us into 
the domestic life of the painter. There she sits, a nervous, 
keen, black-eyed old lady, with a motherly expression on her 
meagre face; the quaint crape coif about her head, and mill- 
stone-like ruff,—exactly what she would have prided herself 
on. The portrait is the semblance of the life to perfection ; 
her in-drawn nervous mouth just as she kept it while she 
sat to her great son. There looks a tremor about this and 
the light anxious manner in which her arms rest on the 
elbows of the chair wherein she sits. She was clearly not 
indifferent to our opinion,—we of the latter generations,— 
conscious she should remain to us, and that we might 
almost long to get into conversation with her. She would 
tell nothing, be certain,—the close old lady !—about her son’s 
housekeeping,—whether or not he was so penurious as they 
say. Two exquisite landscapes, Nos. 118, 120, conclude the 
list of this marvellous artist’s works. 

Titian is no less fairly represented here; first, with a 
sketch, No. 40, ‘“ Venus, Cupid, and Psyche,” a very interest- 
ing work, in which there is a certain resemblance to Reynolds; 
secondly, in No. 43, “ A Portrait of a Physician,”’—a grave- 
headed man in a sombre dress. Without further evidence 
than that of style, we should consider this portrait rather 
by Tintoretto than Titian. The face appears to have been 
repainted. ‘A Portrait ofthe Emperor Charles V.,” by the 
last, is one of those portraits which alone would immortalise 
aman. Dressed in a black doublet embroidered with gold, 
and a short cloak lined with ermine, there stands the em- 
peror before us as he stood before men at his court three 
hundred years ago. His right hand is bare, and placed upon 
a poniard; in the left he holds a glove; from his neck hangs 
the Golden Fleece. Now the wonder of this work is, the 
total absence of any thing like the flattery which in these 
times is expected from a portrait-painter. The smallest of 
country gentlemen demands an extra curl to his hair, and 
the placing on his dull countenance of that expression which 
it pleases him to consider most becoming to it; but here 
stands the master of the world, painted by a magician to 
whom no transformation was impossible, while he could 
retain a perfect vraisemblance, and make his sitter an Apollo 
if he chose. He scorned to do so, however; for here is the 
emperor with the dropped jaw, showing his teeth; and the 
odd listless-looking eyes. He has not been placed in an atti- 
tude to look well; so far, indeed, from this, that his long thin 
legs are any thing but handsome, and he seems to turn his 
toes in. This is he, then, the master of half the world, who 
while still strong could lay down the sceptre deliberately, 
—kingdoms to one and an empire to another relative,—go 
into a convent, and there seek by letter to meddle with the 
world he professed to have left. There he stands, with that 
half-idiotic form—not expression—of face, which he got from 
his mother Joanna. This is a genuine home portrait; for 
there, at the emperor’s feet, stands his pet partridge, the 
bird he delighted in. For execution this work has a power 
of solidity, and vigorous, rich, deep tone, that makes it pre- 
dominate even here; it seems to have, so to speak, the som 
bre softness and depth of colour seen on velvet. 

“The Head of a Man,” No. 64, by Velasquez, shows a 
handsome, pleasant, Spanish face, shadowed by a sombrero, 
under which fall heavy ringlets; a picture of great inten- 
sity and power. A contrasted work is “Frances Knevet, 
Countess of Rutland,” Zucchero, No. 2; an elaborate and 
delicately-painted, but crude and dry, whole-length portrait, 
exhibiting much character in the face. By Tintoretto is 
No. 47, a fine, vigorous, though rough and hasty, portrait of 
an elderly man, “ Domino Piero Richetti” (probably an an- 
sector of Mirabeau’s), a work for expression of artistic power 
second to none here. A triumph of art is the magnificent 
Giorgione, “ Giorgione, his Mistress, and Pupil,” No. 34. 
This title, by the way, is an evident misnomer, the resem- 
blance to Giorgione’s face being little or none. Of this por- 
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- e he 
trait Byron wrote, in “ Beppo,” some lines, of which thes 
are the conclusion : 


“’Tis but a portrait of his son and wife 
And self; but such a woman ! love in life,” 


The poet has said the words required in speaking of the wo, 
man, in whose face is an admirable loving feminity of ey, 
pression, the fullest and tenderest happy eyes, and a month 
like a fleshy jewel; such a graceful head, too, that bends 
upon the neck like a rose too full of dew! No more thay 
this man’s head represents Giorgione is her face that of hig 
wife (for the simple reason that he had none); nor ig th 
youth his son, because, dying at thirty-three, he could no 
well have a son sixteen years of age, unless he painted this 
picture on his death-bed. Be they whom they may, m. 
known but beautiful, there can be no wonder that thie map 
turns round his head to look at that lovely and loving fag, 
as he does, bringing our attention to it. The youth, too, be. 
hind has a sweet frankness of look, and sunny eyes tha 
seem happy. The colour of this picture is like rich wing 
strong and subdued. From Giorgione to Reynolds is a wide 
step; but the transition is worth making, to see how im 
measurably inferior the Englishman is, and yet perh 
inferior only to him and to Titian, by which we shall leam 
how great a painter he really was. Here is a duplicate of 
that charm of the Manchester Art-Treasures,—“ Portrait of 
Nelly O’Brien,” No. 128, not so successful as that, but still 
beautiful; the same humour in the eye, and the sam 
charming mouth. “A Portrait of Admiral Keppel,” No. 141, 
—a quick-thoughted and resolute-looking man, —conveys 
exactly his character. Reynolds’s other works here ar, 
“Lady Beaumont,” No. 165, and “ Mrs. Colonel Meyrick,” 
No. 180. By Gainsborough is “ Lady Mary Boulby,” No, 
158; and several landscapes, about which we must confess 
ourselves profoundly indifferent, although they obtain huge 
admiration. By Zoffanny are some portraits of the family 
of George III.; the only point of interest in which is, the 
wonder how such a race of apish manikins could be e 
dured by men in any capacity. 

From these imbecilities let us go back to the grander old 
painters, and congratulate ourselves upon seeing a portrait 
of a woman, No. 109, attributed in the catalogue to Bellin; 
but we think rather the work of Albert Diirer, partly from 
the style, which seems too solid and firm for Bellini, aud 
partly from a signature, A. D., put upon the border of the 
woman’s dress. For the certain resemblance this bears 
Bellini’s works, we may suppose that Albert Diirer obtained 
that on his visit to Venice. No. 125 is a little head by 
Van Eyck, executed with his usual fidelity and skill ; ith 
been evidently cut from the wing of a triptich, and is 4p 
trait of the donor thereof to some church, who, as usual, bis 
been painted on his knees, presented to the Deity by hs 
patron-saint: the hand of the saint is seen here just behind 
the head. Other pictures are here, by Teniers, Cuyp, Pouss 
Correggio, Snyders, Berghem, Canalletto, Hobimma, ¥# 
dervelde, Ruysdael, Claude, Both, Poelemburg, Rosa, 
numerous others. Altogether the exhibition is _ 


usually worthy of a visit. 
—— 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


] 
LET WELL ALONE.—A very simple rule, and apparenty 
very easy to observe; yet how often is it broken! — 
wise,” say the Scotch, “that when he is weel can ha 


‘ . se to Sif 
him sae.” He that cannot will probably have cause 0 ™ 


with the Spaniard, “I left what I knew for what I heat 
praised, and I had reason to repent,”—Por el alabado dey 
conocido, y vime arrepentido. There is an Italian epitap?” 
this effect: “I was well, wished to be better, took phy® 
and here Iam.” So true is it that “ Better is a foe to ¥" 
(Italian),—J/ meglio @ T' inimico del bene. “ If you are = 
fortably seated, don’t budge” (German),—Riicke nicht ™ 

du wohl sitzest. W. K. Kew 
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GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


ronsly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sxin, and 
it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 














> Wo. ° 
ve ess, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing Qualities, render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and 
vis from Dryness, &c., clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or E:uption, and by continuing 
an e . . a 
this fiyse only a short time, the Skin will become and continue Soft and Smooth, and the 
S the . ° e . 5 *-e 
1 not (ggpplexion perfectly clear and beautiful—sSold in Bottles, price 2s. Yd., by all Medicine 
1 this d Perf: 
th jors an errumers, 
man 
. COMMON SENSE FERSUS LEARNING. 
face oe , 
sev GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO RENT PM a: 
L. ITS NATURAL COLOUR, =A Safe and Sure Method of acquiring 
ik NEURALGIA, NERVOUS HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, AND a Practical Knowledge of French. 
ape: STIFF JOINTS CURED BY. Br C. DAGOBBRT. 
ray _F. M. HERRING'S RAL ee gp open gar gong bes 
eam . 
te PATENT MAGNE TiC BRUSHES, | penviissied tr scltinstruetion than this 
‘ait of 10s. and 15s.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 20s. London: Joun F. Snaw, 48 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
t still 2 i nl ‘ * ; 
same or by Post for Four Stamps, the Lilustrated Pamphist, Why Harr becomes | USEFUL BOOK, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
d 141, Gray, and its Remedy.—Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. Ninth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth; by post, free, 
ee i" '§ GOUT AND RHEUMATIC Just published, price Id., the 76th Edition of INDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND 
rick” PILLS. 3 Grimstone’s Three Minutes’ Advice LEARN: 
” No. Price Is. 1d. and 2s, 9d. per box. On the Growth, Cultivation, and Preservation of the | A Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write cor- 
onfess preparation is one of the benefits which the | Human Hair This unique little work contains two | rectly. 


of modern chemistrv has conferred upon man- 
for during the first twenty vears of the present 
to speak ofa cure for the Gout was considered 


nee; but now, the efficacy and safety of this | 
ne is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited tes- | 


ils from persons in every rank of life, that pub- 


tion proclaims this as one of the mest import- | : 
| covery has been accomplished by Wm Grimstene. the 


veries of the present age. 





engraving-, and many letters of undoubted authority, 


| proving Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator to be the 
| only article that will pronuce a new growth of Human 


Hair, Eyebrows, Moustachios, Whiskers, with a new 
Growth of Hair upon bald places. Sold in triangular 
bottles at 4s.; the 7s. cont»ins two, the Ils. contains 
four, of the 4s. size; through the pest, 12s, -This dis- 


* Live and Learn is an excellent book. We look 
upon it as realy indispensable. We advise our 
readers to imitate our example; precure the book, 
and sell it not at any price.”"—A£ducational Gazelte. 


London; Joun F. Suaw, 27 S uthampton Row, and 
36 Paternoster Row, 














ler old Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- | inventor of the celebrated Eye Snuff, pre “? wiper WORTH NOTICE. 
ortralt uring their use, and are <ertain to prevent the | more than 500,000 persons of Diseases of the Eye anc . 
ein; attacking any vital part. . | Head. Read his thousands of testimonials. His What has sae et pe published, 
_—s ty all Medicine Vendors. See the name of | pamphlets are sold by all Booksellers, or at his Ex- : . 
y {rom 4s Prout, 229 Strand, Lendon’”’ on the Go- | port Warehouse, 52 High Street, Bloomsbury. The THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX 
vi, and nt Stamp. Herbs to produce the above articles, with the cele- i eetrhe : 
i he nameless brated Herb Tobacco sold at 3d. per ounce (the smoke | (Eighth Edition), with upwards of 7000 Words not 
ol the | of which equa's any Orientai pastel), are grown at his found in the Dictionary, comprising Participles of the 
2ars 1 Herbary, Highgate; also the Herbs trom which his | Verbs, which perplex ail writers. No person who 
‘tained Digestive Sauce is made, sold in Bottles at ls. and | Writes a letter should be without this work; all 
~~ te. Gd, eheks. school-pupils should have it. Those who possess 
mad dy this book stand on higher ground than the rest of the 
it hat community. The Fourteenth Thousand is now selil- 
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“ISHED UPWARDS OF 21 YEARS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Want , 

t deren,” 'Y EAMES’S PATENT TROU- 
. instep, a elegant Fit, talling gracefuily 
and i. ith or without straps, giving that 
r yon “— n_ 80, necessary in walking or rid- 
D. ; “Hem once, you will never change 
Marker - ture and pattern are the best the 
~* Can produce. The price, 17s. 6d. to 
u ’ Vernen Place. Rleem-bo 
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1 ie ; Book-keeping, as | 
the Government, Banking, and Mer- | 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


An admirable remedy for the afflicted. The number 
of years this i. valuable Ointment has stord the test of 
public opinion and the longer known the better ap- 
preciated, is a testimony of itself more powrrful than 


| any thing that could be written in praise of the cu a- 
| tive properties it po sesses. 
| Head, and all Diseases of tte Skin, it is unequalled, 
| Recent Wounds, or old Ulcers, mav very shortly be 
| healed by its use. For Tumours, bad Breasts, or Scro- 


For Ringworm, Scald 


fula, there is noremedy to be compared with it; and 


7 junction, as a purifier of the Blood, Holloway’s 
ns of any Age, however bad their Writing, | roc peering trig oul ga gor of ty y 


jHT LESSONS, acquire permanently an | 


Pills should be taken. Sold by all medicine vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s E-tab- 


| lishments, 244 Strand, London, and 80 Maiden Lane, 


ssional pursuits or Private Correspond- | New York. 





THE BEST ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
IN LONDON 


Are SMITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION. Price 
ls. 1gd. and 2s 9d. per Box; by Post 14 Stamps. 


| Agents. Barciay, 95 Farringdon Street; Epwaris 


and Newspeery, St. Paul’s; Sancer, 150 Oxfora 
Street. 


Row, near Carter Street, Walworth Koad. 


STAINED-GLASS MEMORIALS. 


CHARLES GIBBS, Sew., Stained-Giass Works, | 
148 Marylebone Read, near Baker Street, London, | 


N. W. (late 32 Allsop Terrace). Established 1527. 


Memorial and other Windows, suited to the various ) 
besutiful process, 


Styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, can be obta ned 
at the above address. 
foot upwards. 


Church Tablets and Scripture Texts written Plain | 


or Illuminated. 
Ecclesiastical Decoration in all its Branches 


Designs and Estimates forwarded on application. 


Sole Maker, W. F. Smita, Chemist, 12 Keen's | 





Prices varying from 10s. per | ait 
| Diaphanie, 


ing. 

** The book is invaluable." Weekly Times. 

** We heartily recommend this book.” —Evangelical 
Magazine 

‘it will be found a necessary companion to the 
Dictionary; as necessary as Walker himself.”"— The 
Critic. 

London: Jouw P. Saaw, 36 Paternoster Row. 


OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF THE HAIR. 


No toilet can be considered complete without a 
careful attention to that department which so mate- 
rially affects the entire contour, viz. the Hair, which, 
botn in quantity and quality, is susceptible of the 
most material alteration. That which is weak may 
be strengthened, and be mace to receive a most beau- 
tiful gloss by artificial applications. It is to its extra- 
ordinary and saluable properties in these respects 
that is due the character of C. and A. OLDRIDGR’s 
Baum of Cocumata for its invigorating, vutritious, 
and regenerative qualities. OLpR1ipGe’s Balm causes 
eyebrows to grow, prevents the Hair from turning 
gray, and the first application causes it to curl beau- 
tifally, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling 
off.— Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils, per bettle. No other 
prices are genuine. N.B. Ask for OLoRIpor’s Balm. 


13 Wellington Street North, Strand. 


STAINED GLASS 


May now be successfully imit ted by the cheap and 
DIAPHANIE. Just published, 
Edition, Ilustrated, ** Pia’n Instructions in 
price 6d.; poStege-free, seven stamps, 
evntains full vescriptions of the Designs, and all in- 
formation connected with this interesting Art. 
London: J. BARNARD, 339 Oxford Street, W., 
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| where specimens may be inspected. 
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FOUR LARGE SHOW-ROOMS AT PARKINS AND QoTTO's, 
24 & 25 OXFORD STREET, 


FOR THE DISPLAY OF USEFUL ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS, 








to turn at one grain, 


10s. 6d. each. Lailies’ Toilette & Dressing Bag, 
fitted — *. 158. 








. Desks, Ravelane Cases, Blotting-Books, & ; tekitands 
Envelope Cases and Blotting-Books, in Morocco, and en suite, in Buhl, or mounted in the Gentlemen's Dressing Cases of 
Elegantly mounted in Walnut Wood, Medizval Style. tion, from 5s. to 3 Guineas. 


~- 


Rosewood Dressing Cases, sil-| Letter Weighers and Paper aan oe and Scissors, 1s.,| Pen Makers and Ivory Tablets. | Travelling Cases. from 71. 64. 
ver-top bottles, lined with silk; Weights. raph powers 8 " Buhl Goods of every description | Desks, mahogany or 
velvet, and wel drawer. 42s.| Card Cases, tortoiseshell. 3s. 62. oS og Choice Cutlery, 7s. 6d. | Oak Stationery Cases, for Li-| 5s. 6a. to 31 3s. 

Gentlemen's Travell Dress-| Travelling Writing Cases for | Card Bavkets. brary or Office Use. Sets of Private Account 
ing Casea, fitted with every| India. ‘Paper and Reading Knives. ' Key Boxes and Jewel Cases, in lock case. 
requisite. 12s. 6d. Envelope and Stationery Cases. | Book Stands and Slides. . Parte Monnaies, Is. to 20s. Ivory Hair Bru 

Pocket Books, russia & mo-occo.| Glove Boxes, Travelling Reti- | Chess and Backgammon Boards. | Letter Cases and Where is its. toiseshell Combs, 

Despatch Boxes fullsiz:,from2ls| cules, and Letter Boxes. ‘Chess and Draught Men. Writing Ca-es fitted, from 2s, 6d.' Bagatelle Boards, all siges, 

















ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PRICES SENT FREE BY POST. 
PAPIER MACHE GOODS OF THE VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


15 OO BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, in Plain and Orna- 
. mental Bindings, adapted for Presents, from Ds. Gi. to 5 Guineas. 
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Youths’ Writing Cases, P A R K i N S$ be G O T T oO Bre Hasta 
s. 6d. 24 Re 25 ‘op 4 ae) RD ST. ; Ladies and Gentlemen. 


SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented; made inte 
every Article for the Table, as Tea and Coffee Pots, Cruet-Prames, Cane 
sticks, Waiters, &c. A sample Tea-spoon will be sent free on receipt of If 
Stamps. 

























Fiddle S'rong Thread Kinc’s 
Pa‘ tern. Fiddle. Patter». P te 
Table Spoons or Forks per dozen 12+. & 15s. .ccse 19%. seesee 2BSe cove 30. 
Poessert Pitt viccccccoccccovcoscccccccee 108. & TBR. ccccse 168. ccs... BS nme Oe 


Tea-spouus ........ sectcce 5B, BE GA. cesses BBs sooner EEE: caree EM 


SLACK’ 5 NICKEL, ELECTRO-PLATED, 


Isa coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals p 
sessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal 
Sterling Silver. A sample Tea-spoon sent free on receipt of 20 Stawps. 











Fiddle Pattern. Tore d. King ‘4 
Zed. £es. a. Zed. & 
Table Forks, per dozen...... 110 O83 18 O secee 2 8 Owned 0? 
Dessert ditto, ditto..........1 0 0&110 O ..... 1 15 © sco 228 
Table-spoons, ditto.........5 110 0&118 0 .... a -8 Cant *2 
Dessert ditto, ditto... 1 0 O81 10 © cece 115 O crm? 2 ; 
Tea-spoons, ditto............4.012 O& 018 © ..... 1 3 Stun 
Every Article for the Table as in Siiver. 


| THE GREATEST VARIETY OF CRUET FRAMES IN LONDON, from 18s. 6d. each. 


) <iitibiianarhanncieiasipiasuinrbasitainte apindeiassinimstendiliesiltnnipiniine 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK feel bound to caution the Public against purchasing articles unless Plated on Slack’s Nickel Silo 
as many persons (envious of the great celebrity which this Metal has attained) are selling goods as Plated on Nickel Silver. R. ab 
beg este 5 this Metal is peculiarly their own, and TO BE HAD ONLY AT 336 STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE,® 

| is as much superior to others as Gold is to Silver. 


“SLACK’S FENDER, FIRE-IRON, AND GENEB! 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. | 


lowest Prices) 





Families furnishing (who study Economy by buying the best Articles at the 
find it to their advantage to inapect the Stock and compare the Prices. 

Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d. with standards; Superior Dr 
14s. 6d. and 18s. 6d. ; Fire-irons, 2s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. Patent Dish Covers, with hand 
18s, set of six; Table Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen; Roasting Jacks, complet 
—— Gs. 6d., set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s, the set; Tea-pots, with P 
5s. ; Coal Scuttles, 2s. 6d.; a Set of Kitchen Utensils for Cottage, 3/. 


Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free. 


Catalogues of D: rawings and Prie es may be bad Gratis, or Post-free. 
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_ SS Eee = RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND, LONDOS, 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. mre. 
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